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THE ALFRED MEDALS. 
THREE SONNETS, BY MARTIN F. TUPPER. 


Occasioned by the coming of meds to commemorate the celebration of the thousandth 
biria-day of King alfred, at Wantage, Berkshire, on the 25th of October last. 


I. Osvense. 


In simple majesty serenely mild, 

By pain well chastened and made wise through grief, 
Calm fike a king, while gentle like a child, 

Yet firm as may become a nation’s chief— 
Alfred! I stand (in thought*) before thee now, 
And to thy throne in duteous homage bow. 

After a thousand years! my soul is glad 

Thus to have roused to thankful thoughts of thee, 
From the dull mist of modern base and bad, 

The world of Englishmen: that haply we, 

United now again, as once thy will 

Determined, and still mindful of thy worth, 

O puragvn of goodness, force, and skill! 
ike thee, may be a blessing upon earth. 


II. Reverse 1. 
= children, King of Men! thy faithful ones, 
he boldly cheerful, true in head and heart, 
Salute thy crown in reverence as thy sons, 
And joy to see thee honoured as thou art, 
By millions everywhere: behold, O King! 
These, whom old England's laws, old Bogland’s tongue 
And all ie geet that of thy sowing sprung 
Have nourished up like thee in everything, 
Claim thee for Father; yea, yon untold host, 
Ever the first to conquer and control, 
Ambassadors of truth to every coast, 
And mercy’s messengers from pole to pole, 
Thee, mighty King, their bright example boast, 
And date their glorics from thy Saxon soul. 


III. Reverse 2. 

Then, Brothers, be at e and love each oth 
Let us contend for atentey no more,— me 
Britain! Culumbia! let the name of brother 
Echo with tenderness from shore to shore : 
We dare not hope that alien wars are o'er ; 

We fear there yet must rage the strife of tongues ; 
The races and religions of mankind, 

Mixing tumultuously their rights and wrongs, 
Yet with the fiesh will battle out the mind ; 

But us, one speech unites; to us, one birth, 
One altar, and one home, one Past belongs ; 

One glorious Present over all the earth ; 
One Future! hark, the strain prophetic swelling,— 
Brothers in unity together dwelling! 

* Inserted ata venture. These, or some such words, are requisite to complete 
the line, which goes halting in the copy before us.—Ed. Alb. 





MY WONDERFUL ADVENTURES IN SKITZLAND. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
THE BEGINNING IS A BORE—I FALL INTO MISFORTUNE. 


Iam fond of gardening. I like to dig. If among the operations of 
the garden any need for such a work can be at any time discovered or 
invented, L like to dig ahvle. Oa the 34 of March, 1849,I begana 
hole behind the kitchen wall, whereinto it was originally intended to 
transplaut a plum-tree. The exercise was so much to my taste, that a 
Strange humvur impetled me to dig on. A fascination held me to the 
task. I neglected my business. I disappeared from the earth’s surface. 
A boy who worked a basket by means of a rope and pulley, aile! me; 
80 aided, I confined my whole attention to spade labour. The centripe- 
tal force seemel to have made me its especial victim. I dugon till Au- 
tuma. Ia the begianiag of November I observed that, upon percus- 
sion, the sound given by the fluor of my pit was resonant. I did not 
internit my labuur, urged as L was by a mysterious instiact downwards. 
On applying my ear, { occasiontlly heard a subdued sort of rattle, 
Which caused me t» forma theory that the centre of the earth might be 
composel of mucus. In November, the grouad broke beneath me into 
% hollow and [ fell a considerable distance. [alighted on the box-seat 
of a four horse-couch, which happened to be running at that time im- 
mediately unlerneath. The coacnman took no notice whatever of my 
sudlen arrival by his side. He was so completely muffled up, that [ 
could observe only the skilful way in which he manipulated reins and 
Ho The horses were yellow. [ hid seen no more than this, when 

® guard’s horn blew, and presently we pulled up atan inn. A 
Waiter came out, and appeared to collect fuur bags from the passengers 
inside the coach. He then came round to me. 

. + saber = ” ‘ 

»certatnly,” said I, I like to dine—not the sole point of resem- 

— between myself and the great Johnson. io 

While te. you for your stomach, Sir.” 

pe we .Waiter was looking ap with a polite stare into my puzzled 
sole ben gh pe ner the coacamin, pet one hioad within his outer 
quiliohhn a eel for money in his wa'stcoat-pocket. Directly after- 
patter Metotteene agvin to light, and pulled forth an enormous 
unseiaaahen aye that it was abnormally enlarged, [ knew by 
coghages eens and texture that this was a stomach, with the 
duea:te bin, “end oss This, then, the waiter caught as it was thrown 
hab ienditae ts (wae Ay Carelessly over his arm, together with the 
from the pase ags ich [row knew to be also stomachs) collected 
one Pp rig mow within thecovh. I started up, and as I happened 
‘aiyfeiier daa al served a skeleton face upon the shoulders of a geutle- 
euhee’ -4 od See amgity vehind my back My own features were 
ing his hat me by the guard, who now came forward, touch- 

“ Beg your pardon, Sir, but you’ 
+. Dene what ?” » SIF, Dut you've been and done it.” 

“Why, Sir, you should have booked i 
this clandestine way. However, you've been ann aah _?™ 
pres My good man, what have I done?” sgh 
Why, Sir, the Barou Terroro’s eyes had 


¥ Suspect you've been and sat apon them.” the bon-cont, and Istrong- 
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I looked involuntarily to see whether I had been sitting upon any- 
thing except the simple cushion. Truly enough, there was an eye, 
which I had crushed and flattened. 

** Only one,” I said. 

“‘ Worse for you, and better for him. The other eye had time to es- | 
cape, aad it will know you again, that’s certain. Well, it’s no business 
ofmine. Ofcourse you've no appetite now for dinner’ Better pay | 
your fare, Sir. To the Green Hippopotamus and Spectacles, where we | 
put up, it’s a ten-and-six.” 

‘‘Is there room inside?” I enquired. It was advisable to shrink from 
observation. 

“Yes, Sir. The inside passengers are mostly skeleton. 
room for three, Sir. Inside, one-pound-one.” 

I paid the money, and became an inside passenger. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
OF DIVISIONS WHICH OCCUR IN SKITZLAND—! AM TAKEN UP. 


Professor Essig’s Lectures on Anatomy had so fortified me, that I did 
not shrink from entering the Skitzton coach. It contained living limbs, 
loose or attached to skeletons in other respects bare, except that they 
were clothed with broadcloth garments, cut after the Eng ish fashion. 
One passenger only had a complete face of flesh, he had also one living 
hani; the other hand [ guessed was bony, because it was concealed in 
a glove obviously padded. By observing the fit of hisclothes, I came to 
a conclusion that this gentleman was stuffed throughout ; that all his 
limbs, except the head and hand, were artificial. Two pair of legs, in 
woollen stockings, and a pair of ears, were in a corner of the coach, and 
in another corner there were nineteen or twenty Scalps. 

I thought it well to look astonished at nothing, and, having pointed 
in a careless manner to the scalps, asked what might be their destina- 
tion? The person with the Faceand Hand replied to me ; and although 
evidently himself a gentleman, he addressed me with a tone of uncon- 
cealed respect. 

‘They are going to Skitzton, Sir, to the hair-dresser’s.” 

* Yes, to be sure,” I said. ‘* They are to make Natural Skin Wigs. 
I might have known.” 

“<I beg your pardon, Sir. There is a ball to-morrow night at Culm- 
sey. But the gentry do not like to employ village barbers, and there- 
fore many of the better class of people send their hair to Skitzton, and 
receive it back by the return coach properly cut and curled.” 

“Oh,” said I. “Ah! Oh, indeed! 

“Dinners, gentlemen !” said a voice at the window, and the waiter 
handed in four stomachs, now oe well filed. Each passenger re- 
ceived his property, and pulling open his chest with as mach compo- 
| sure as if he were unbuttoning his waistcoat, restored his stomach, with 


| 
| 
| 


There’s 
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great 80 that if I had not fallen personally from above the 
rmament, I should have considered it to be a blue sky similar to ours. 
At night it is quite dark ; but during the day there is an appearance 
in the Heavens of white spots; their glistening reminded me of stars. 
I noticed them as I was being conveyed to prison by the strong arm of 
justice, for it was by a detachment of members from the Skitzton Police 
that I was now hurried along. The air was very warm, and corrobo-~ 
rated the common observation of an increase of heat as you get into the 
pith of our planet. The theory of Central Fire, however, is, you per- 
ceive quite overturned by my experience. 

We alighted néar the outskirts of a large and busy town. Through 
its streets I was dragged publicly, much stared at, and much staring. 
The stree life was one busy nightmare of disjointed limbs. Professor 
Essig, could he have been dragged through Skitzton, would have de~ 
livered his farewell lecture upon his return. ‘Gentlemen, Fuit Dium 
—Fuit Ischium—Fuit Sacrum—Anatomy has lost her seat among the 
sciences. ng med gone.” Professor Owen's Book ** On the 
Nature of Limbs,” must contain, in the next edition, an Appendix 
“ Upon Limbs in Skitzland.” I was dragged through the streets, and 
all that I saw there, in the present age of little faith, I dare not tell 
you. i was dr through the streets to prison and there duly 
chained, a. having been subjected to the scrutiny of about fifty. 
couples yes drawn up in a line within the prison door. Iwas 
chained in a dark cell, a cell so dark that I could very faintly perceive 
the figure of some being who was my companion. hether this indi- 
vidual had ears wherewith to hear, and mouth wherewith to answer 
me, I could not see, but at a venture I addressed him. My thirst for 
information was unconquerable; I began, therefore, immediately with 
@ question : 

be a what are those stars which we see shining in the sky at 
mid-day ?” 

An awful groan being an unsatisfactory reply, I asked again. 

** Man, donot mock at misery. You will yourself be one of them.” 

*‘ The Teachers shall shine like Stars in the Firmament.” I havea 
propensity for teaching, but was puzzled to discover how I could give 
so practical an illustration ofthe text of Fichte. 

- Believe me,” I said, “I am strangely ignorant. Explain your- 
se ag . 

He answered with a hollow voice: 

«« Murderers are shot up out of mortars into the sky, and stick there. 
Those white, ing specks, they are their skeletons.” 

Justice is prompt in Skitzland. 1 was tried incredibly fast by a jury 
of twelve men veges absolutely heads. The j had bat 
brain, mouth ear. Thive powerful tongues defended me, but as 





4 a dinner in it, to the right position. Then the reckonings were paid, } whole case was too clear tebe 


and the coach started. 

I thought of my garden, afd much wished that somebody could throw 

Professor Essig down the hole that I had dug. A few things were to 
ba met with in Skitzland which would rather puzzle him. They puz- 
zled me; but I took refuge in silence, and so fortified, protected my 
ignorance from an exposure. 
«“ Youare going to Court, Sir, I presume?” said my Face and Hand 
friend, after 1 short pause. His was the only mouth in the coach, ex- 
cepting mine, so that he was the only passenger able to enter into con- 
versation. 

“« My dear Sir,” I replied, ‘let me be frank with you. I have ar- 
rived here unexpectedly out of another world. Of the manners and 
customs, nay, of the very nature of the people who inhabit this country, 
I know nothing. For any information you can give me, I shall be very 
grateful.” 

My friend smiled incredulity, and said, 

“ Whatever you are pleased to profess, I will believe. What you 
are pleased to feign a wish for, [am proud to furnish. In Skitzland, 
the inhabitants, until they come of age, retain that illustrious appear- 
ance which you have been so fortunate as never to have lost. During 
the night of his twenty-first birth-day, each Skitzlander loses the limbs 
which up to that period have received from him no care, no education. 
Of those neglected parts the skeletons alone remuin, but all those organs 
which he has employed sufficiently continue unimpaired. I, for exam- 
ple, devoted to the study of the law, forgot all accupation but to think, 
to use my senses and to write. I rarely used my legs, and therefore 
Nature has deprived me of them.” 

“ But,” I observed, “it seems that in Skitzland you are able to take 
yourselves to pieces.” ; 

“No one has that power, Sir, more largely than yourself. What 
organs we have we can detach on any service. When dispersed, a sim- 
ple furce of Nature directs all corresponding members whither to fly 
that they may re-assemble.” , 

“ If they can fly,” I asked, “‘ why are they sent in coaches? There 
were a pair of eyes on the box seat.” : : 

“Simply for safety against accidents. Eyes flying alone are likely to 
be esicad by birds, and incur many dangers. They are sent, there- 
fore, usually under protection, like any other valuable parcel.” 

** Do many accidents occur ?” é 

“Very few. For mutual protection, and also because a single mem- 
ber is often all that has been left existing of a fellow Skitzlander, our 
laws, as you, Sir, know much better than myself, estimate the destruc- 
tion of any part absent on duty from its skeleton as a crime equivalent 
to murder——” 

After this I held my tongue. 
whether I was going up to Court ? 
** Why should [ go to Court ?” 

“Oh, Sir, it pleases you to be facetious. You must be aware that 
any Skitzlander whe has been left by Nature in possession of every 
limb, sits in the Assembly of the Perfect, or the Upper House, and re- 
ceives many state emoluments and dignities.” ’ 

Are there many members of that Upper Assembly?” | 

“Sir, there were forty-two. Butif you are now travelling to claim 
your seat, the members will be raised .o forty-three.” 

**The Baron lerroro—” I hinted. 

“My brother, Sir. His eyes are on the box seat under my care. 
Undoubtedly he is a member of the U pper House.” ; 

I was now anxious to get out of the coach as soon as possible, 
wish was fulfilled after the next pause. One Lye, followed by six Pairs 
of Arms, with strong hard Hands belonging to them, flew in at the 
window _ I was collared ; the door was opened, and all hands were at 
work to drag meout andaway. The twelve Hands whisked me throagh 
the air, while the one Eye sailed before us, like an old bird,’ of 
the flight. 


resently my friend again enquired 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 
MY IMPRISONMENT AND TRIAL FOR MURDER, 

What sort of sky have they in Skitzland? Our earth overarches 
them, and, as the sunlight filters through, it causes a subdued illumin- 
ation with very pure rays. Skitzland is situated nearly im the centre 
of our globe, it hangs there like a shrunken kernel in the middle of a 





they were not suffered. to nonsense, they had little to a The 

1 talked into cloudiness. Baron Terroro, 
—— deposed, that he had sent his eyes to see a friend at Culmsey, 
and that they were returning on the Skitzton coach, when I, illegally, 
came with my whole bulk upon the box-seat, which he occupied. That 
one of his eyes was, in that manner, totally destroyed, but that the 
other eye, having escaped, identified me, and brought to this bra‘n in- 
telligence of the calamity which had befallen. He deposed further, 
that having received this information, he despatched his uncrushed eye, 
with arms from the police-office, and accompanied with several mem- 
bers’ of the detective force, to capture the offender, and to procure the 
wo wee of my crime. A sub-inspector of Skitzton Pulice then de- 
posed that he sent three of his faculties, with his mouth, eye, and ear, 
to meet the coach. hat the driver, con-isting only of a stomach and 
hands, had been able toobserve what That the guard, on the 
contrary, had vaxed me with my deeds, that he had seen me rise from 
my seat upon the murdered eye, and that he had beard me make con- 
fession of my guilt. The guard was brough: next into court, and told 
his tale. Then I was called upon for my defence. Ifa man wearing & 
cloth covt and trousers, and ng excellent English, were to plead at 
the Old Bailey that he had broken into some citizen's premises acciden- 
tally by falling fromthe moon, the tale would be received in Londun as 
mine was in Skitzton. I was severely reprimanded for my levity, and 
ordered to be silent. The Judge qanieat up and the Jury found me 
Guilty. The Judge, who had put on the black cap before the verdict 
was pronounced, held out no hope of mercy, and straightway sentenced 
me to Death, according to the laws and usage of the Realm. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 
THE LAST HOURS OF THE CONDEMNED IN SKITZLAND-—I AM 
EXECUTED. 

The period which intervenes between the sentence and execution of @ 
criminal in Skitzland, isnot longer than three hours. In order t+ i 
crease the terror of death by contrast, the condemned man ; 
to taste at the table of life from which he is banished, the luscious 
viands. All the attainable enjoyment that his wit can » he iz 

> 


allowed to have, during the three hours before he is shot, like rubbish 
off the fields of Skitzland. 


Under guard, of course, I was now to be led w er I desired. 
Several churches wereopen. They never are all shut in Skitzton. I 
was tuken into one. A man with hear life was preachi Peo- 


ple with hearts were in some pews; people with brains, i akere: 
people with ears only, in some. ~ In a neighbouring church, there was 
& popular preacher, a skeleton with life. His congregation was a crowd 
of ears, and nothing more, 

There was a day-performance at the opera. I wentto that. Fine 
lungs and mouths possessed the stage, and afterwards there was a great 
bewilderment with legs. I was surprised to notice that many of the 
most beautiful ladies were carried in and out, and lifted about like dolls. 
My guides sneered at my pretence of ignorance, when I asked why this 
was. But they were bound to please me in all practicable ways, 80 
they informed me, though somewhat pettisbly. It seems that in Skitz- 
land, ladies who possess, and have cultivated only their good looks, lose 
at theage of twenty-one, all other endowments. So they become lite- 
rally dolls, but dolls of a superior kind ; for they can not only open and 
shut their eyes, but also sigh; wag slowly with their heads, and some- 
times take a pocket-handkerchief out of a bag, and drop it. Butas 
| their limbs are powerless, they have to be lifted and dragged about after 
the fashion that excited my astonishment. : 

I said then, “‘ Let me see the Poor.” They took meto a Workhouse, 
The men, there, were all yellow ; and they wore a dress which looked 
as though it was composed of asphalte; it had also a smell like that of 
pitch. I asked for explanation of these er, j 

A Superintendent of Police remarked that I was losing opportanities 
of real enjuyment for the idle purpose of persisting in my fable of hav- 
ing dropped down from the sky. However, I compelled him to explain 
to me what was the reason of these things. The information I obtain- 
ed, was briefly this:—that Nature, in Skitzland, never removes the 
stomach. Every man has to reed himself; and the necessity for finding 
food, joined to the necessity for paying clothes, is a mainspring where- 
by the whole clock work of civilised life is kept in motion. ow ifa 
man positively cannot feed and ciothe himself, he becomes a pauper. 





nutshell. The height from Skitzland to the over-arching canopy is 


He then goes to the Workhouse, where ho has his stomach filled with a 
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cement. That stopping lasts a life-time, and he therefore needs no 
food. His body, however, becomes yellow by the superfluity of bile. 
The yellow-boy, which is the Skitzland epithet for pauper, is at the 
same time provided with a suit of clothes. The clothes are of a material 
so tough that they can be worn unrepaired for more than eighty years. 
The pauper is now freed from care, but were he in this state cast loose 
upon society. since he has not that stimulus to labour which excites 
industry in other men, he would become an element of danger in the 
state. Nature no longer compelling him to work, the law compelshim. 
The remainder of his Fite is forfeit to the uses of his country. He la- 
bours at the workhouse, costing nothing more than the expense of lodg- 
ing, after the first inconsiderable outlay for cement wherewith to plug 
his stomach, and for the one suit of apparel. 

When we came out of the workhouse, all the bells in the town were 
tolling. The Superintendent said I had sadly frittered away time, for 
I had now no more than half an hour to live. Upon that I leaned my 
back against a post, and asked him to prepare me for my part in the 
impending ceremony by giving me little information on the subject of 
executions. 

I found it was usual for a man to be executed with great ceremony 
upon the spot whereon his crime had been committed. That in case of 
rebellious tumults in the provinces, when large numbers were not un- 

uently condemned to death, the sentence of the iaw was carried out 
in the chief towns of the disturbed districts. That large numbers of 
people werethus sometimes discharged from a single market-place, and 
that the repeated strokes appeared to shake, or crack, or pierce in some 
degree that portion of the sky towards which the artillery had been di- 
rected. I here at once saw that I had discovered the true cause of 
earthquakes and volcanoes ; and this shows how great light may be 
thrown upon theories concerning the hidden constitution of this earth, 
by going more deeply into the matter of it than had been done by any 
one before I dug my hole. Our volcanoes, it is now proved, are siuat- 
ed over market- places of various provincial towns in Skitzland. When 
a revolution happens, the rebels are shot up,—discharged from mortars 
by means of an explosive material evidently far more powerful than 
our gun-powder or gun-cotton ; and they are pulverized by the friction 
in grinding their way through the earth. How simple and easy truth 
appears, when we have once arrived at it. 

The sound of muffled drums approached us, and a long procession tur- 
ned the corner of a street. I was placed in the middle of it,—Baron 
Terroro by my side. All then began to float so rapidly away, that I was 
nearly left alone, when forty arms came back and collared me. It was 
considered to be a proof of my refractory disposition, that I would make 
no use of my innate power of flight. I was therefore dragged in this 
procession swiftly through the air, drums playing, fifes lamenting. 

We alighted on the spot where I had fallen, and the hole through which 
I had come I saw above me. It was very small, but the light from above 
shining more vividly through it made it look, with its rough edges, like 
acrumpled moon. A quantity of some explosive liquid was poured into 
@ large mortar, which had been erected (under the eye of Baron Ter- 
roro) exactly where my misfortune happened. I was then thrust in, the 
Baron ramming me down, and pounding with a long stock or pestle upon 
my head in a noticeably vicious manner. The Baron then cried “ Fire !”’ 
and as I shot out, in the midst of a blaze, I saw him looking qpward. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 
MY REVENGE ON THE SKITZLANDERS. 


By great good fortune, they had planted their artillery so well, that 
I was fired up through my hole again, and alighted in my own garden, 
just a little singed. My first thought was to run to an adjoining bed of 
vegetuble marrows. Thirty vegetable marrows, and two pumpkins I 
rained down to astonish the Skitzlan ers, and I fervently hope that one 
of them may have knocked out the remainin eye of my vindictive enemy, 
the Baron. I then went into the pantry, and obtained a basket full 
ae eggs, and having rained these down upon the Skitzlanders, I left 

m™ 


It was after breakfast when I went down to Skitz)and, and I came 
back while the dinner bell was ringing.— Dickens’s Housenola Words. 





THE MYSTERY OF SPANISH DANCING. 


Edere lascivos ad Betica crusmata gestus, 
Ex Gaditanis ludere docta modis.—Ma TIAL. 

Fourteen days at Seville sparkled through their course, but I neither 
counted hours nor felt fatigue. Time seemed to stand still, though the 

ter and lesser — rose and set. In constant haste, yet in unbro- 

en abstraction, the diversity of objects seemed to create fresh senses, 

and to feed exhausted strength. I knew no sleep, but wes in a dream 

that never broke while I sojourned in this city—no, not city—this 

sea-shore—this forest of cedars—Alhambra—'sland of the Cyclades— 

Vale of Tempe—for such sort of habitation is fitted for such golden 
memories. 

Its marvels were many; its mysteries were one, and that the 
dance. It was not the bolero of the streets, or the ballet of the 
boards, but a dauce of reserve and tradition. [ had not heard of it, 
and went not in search of it;—it broke upon me, and in a series of 
surprises. ae 

«Would you like to see the Sevillian dances?” was asked me in a 
whisper, and assenting, I found that it was no public performance to 
which I was recommended or invited, but a representation, in private of 
dancers who did not appear on the stage. My natural question was, 
** Are these dances indecent?” The reply was ““No” ‘* Why, then, 
are they not performed in public ?” and the answer, ‘* The people would 

mad.” I was told that they might be seen but could not be 
escribed, and a dancing-master would get the dancers and invite some 
friends. 

At the time appointed, I was conducted up a crazy flight of stairs to 
alow-roofed room, some fifteen feet by thirty, paved with square, 
coarse and ill-laid tiles; lighted with three or four common lamps, 
stuck in the plastered walls. There was a narrow bench all round, on 
which were seated men, women, and children of homely appearance. 
Though called a ball, none were to take part but the attired dancers— 
four girls, one of them a child—all bespangled and bedizened in white 
and pink, in satins and flowers. In Spain no preparation has to be 
made for music: the Greeks dance meta stoma, “ with the mouth ;” the 
Spaniards dance with mouth and palm, or castanet, which, if not in the 
dancers’ hands, vibrates in those of the spectators; they beat time with 
their hands and sing the choruses. Our music consisted of a single 

itar. “I was not without suspicions and misgivings respecting the 
nature of the performance; but although there was in the decked girls 
that conscious slouching gait of a wild animal that has a nature of its 
own, the gloom of the place, the meanness of the apartment, and the 
ungainly aspect of the morose assembly, discouraged the expectations 
that had been raised, and I would gladly have retreated. 

The twang of the guitar was heard, the space cleared, and two 
of the dancers were balancing their bodies, and wreathing their 
arms, and retreat was impossible. But it only was the fandango— 
~ dexterity to astonish. no excesses to shock, no blandishments to 

uce. 

The fandango done, a mesc/o succeeded—a sort of olla podrida or 
ballet, composed of gallegada, back to back, the Hola Aragonese, the 
seguadilla marchega with its Strathspey time and step ; the couples 
setting to each other, and the Highlind snap and shout. This, too, was 
decorous, and I began to wonder what all the mystery had been about, 
one oe would arise the madness we were to witness. and perchance 
to share. 

The assembly had gradually fired—that fluid power, which matter 
will, by motion, engender, the dancers gathered and discharged ; and 
shock by shock, the spectators vibrated to their motion, and trembled 
with their pulse. As speech is not teeth or tongue, but all features; 
so is the dance not legs, but all :he figure. We indeed look out on it 
by the eyes alone, and are pleased to be surprised with an effort, 
charmed with an attitude, enchanted by a form. ‘There is here noth- 
ing of the sort; nor is it an ‘‘epic.”” There is no “ poem ;” there may 
be a story ; there is poetry; but itis neither our pantomime nor our 
ballet, any more than it is our zephyr groups or poses These consti- 
tute our dancing, and if I were conveying my impressions by word of 
mouth, I would pause here, nor proceed until we had got at all the 
sources of gratification, which we either experience from dancing, or 
conceive to belong to it. Then I could show that the dance in Spain 
calls into play another set of nerves. Its fascination may be exerted 
Without beauty, agility or grace. Now I knew that ours was only 
prose, for | had learned metre. 

With us the limbs move hither or thither, lifting the body ubout; the 
triumph of artis to veil the mechanism. The limbs are indeed exposed 
in their outline, but ourideal would be achieved if the body were to 
appear to rise and descend without their aid. The Spanish dance is an 
inward action; the limbs only manifest it. It is deep as a fountain— 


overflowing in devious courses, now bursting forth in wild contortions, 


then arrested, and returning to its source. Gesture is its voice, move- 
ment its sound; it fills the air, settles on the beholder ; it is felt, not 
seen ; and might be perceived with the eyes shut, if you could but close 
them. The ecstacies it produces, and which astound the stranger by 
their vehemence and delicacy—by a frenzy that has rules, and a pas- 
sion that glows but does not burn, arises from this, that the perfor- 
mance is not witnessed but shared. Compared to our dancing, it is as 
expression to grimace; the living countenance to a pasteboard mask. 
The Spanish—no, the Iberian—the Phrygian dancer before me sought 
not to float in air, she belonged to earth, and envied neither the bird his 
wing, nor the cloud his texture. She could pause, stand, stamp, plant 
herself, then defy. This is no part pantomime, but all dance; the 
earth, not the air, was her element; it was to her what it is to the 
wrestler, to the statue, to the antelope, to the tree. 

But I anticipate; what 1 have said was suggested by two dances 
which were reserved—the o/e and the beto, and which are no more to be 
conceived by the fandango, than that is by a pas de fascination in a 
ballet. Borrowing a hat—the Spanish broad-brimmed, high-peaked, 
festooned hat—the dancer places it on her head, tosses and shifts it; 
beats with her foot, toe, heel; squares her arms; as a snake’s, her 
body undulates; she looks round, watches, tosses her head again, 
snorts, sniffs theair. Is it instinct—is it passion—is it a foe—is it a 
rival—will she fly—will she charge—are they weapons she prepares, 
or charms? 

That figure, which at the distance of the remote seats of o theatre, 
would have appeared motionless and, by its grotesque attire, might 
have awakened merriment—has now riveted every glance. The gui- 
tar’s ones partake of the disorder, and give forth—so to speak—a sym- 
pathetic provocation. She starts, wavers, selects, and springs upon 
her foe. Itisthe bull in the arena! One by one, she runs at Picador 
and Chulo, falters, swerves, and runs upon another. Peals of merri- 
ment follow each feint. When her choice is fixed, the contortions, as 
she approaches, subside, the limbs are subdued, defiance changes to 
fascination, and the bull becomes the woman. A handkerchief is 
spread on the ground as she advances; she places her foot on it; stoop- 
ing, the knee is bent; she pauses, then slightly raising the heel, moves 
it to and fro, while pinching, with forefinger and thumb, the bosquina 
at the knee, and lifting it twice or thrice. Heads and shoulders press 
forward to witness this ceremony, and as she bounds away, hats and 
jackets are cast upon the ground, amid a burst of intoxication, and a 
chorus of ‘ Salero! Salero!” while the happy swain, the object of 
these attentions, gathers up the handkerchief, on which her foot has 
been placed, and treasures its dust in his bosom. 

Here is a history—here are rites and rules, mysterious to me and to 
themselves. It was the bull, but it was something more too. Is it the 
horned Isis or the Minotaur? But the /udus did not end here. After 
skipping round and between, and avoiding or sparing the sombreros 
(hats),* she suddenly rushed at one of them, and,—what shall I say — 
gored it;—she sprang upon, and pounded it with her feet —left it—re- 
turned to it again, to toss the prostrate foe: approaching its owner, 
her victim, as the bull—as the woman, taking from her head the hat 
which she had worn, she crowned him with it—‘‘ King of the lists.” 
This was the dénowement of the dance—or game, or ceremony, or orgy, 
or myth, or combat—call it which you will. 

** Salero” thrilled through me. Theinter retation was unknown. It 
is inexplicable, and like the “‘ hugmeneh” of the Highlands—the Phry- 
gian ery of which I had found in Barbary the interpretation—of what 
could * salero”t remind one, if not the Salii? 

That the motions of animals should have suggested primitivedances is 
but natural; and what animal could more entrance the Spanish spirit 
than the bull? It is nota passion of yesterday : we have the bull-ring 
in early Etruscan vases. { tave since found aconfirmation of this idea 
in the dances of New Holland so striking, that I subjoin a description 
from an eye-witness. 

In contrasting Spanish and European dancing, I have put gesture 
aside, as no part of theformer ; but, in fact, we have no gesture. There 
is more in the turn of agipsy’s head, and the wave of her arm, than 
in all the practising of the ballerinas. 

The Andalusians have a peculiar manner of rendering “the body’s 
gait.” They say, ‘‘ dire e menco ;” the nearest approach of which is, 

*‘ air and mien ;” but the nearer the words the farther the sense ;— 
meneo (from meneh, the Sabsean festival) is not our professional gait, 
but the cadenced flow of the long and graceful line as it undulated over 
strewed flowers, between the lifted palms and burning censers. 

The Reformation is attributed to the study of the classics. The 





, classics themselves must have been still more rational. How, then, did 

the old worship stand so long, shamed by the life of the Christian, and 
stained by the blood of the martyr? The world then was neither de- 
vout nor ignorant ; the sceptic taught in the schools, the scoffer entered 
the sanctuary. The phenomenon was now explained, or rather, com- 
prehending somewhat of the spell which bound the senses of Greek and 
Roman, I perceived the problem by the solution. Seeing what dancing 
could be, even as divested of all pomp, circumstanees and honour, I 
could imagine what in all its branches must have been that religion of 
art, that ‘* worship of the beautiful” which we hold at once to be the 
glory and the shame of Greece. 

We only understand vice as the antagonist of Christianity ; assailed 
by vice, it was itself the assailant of ‘‘ art;” thus old Mars and Jupiter 
reign long as statues, if not as gods. 

But an esthetic life of sentiment was not alone engendered. These 
excellences were part of the institutions of the land. The songs of 
Trytzus had their chorus ; from the games of Elis the Greeks repaired 
to Marathon, nor had they lost the Pyrrhic phalanx, had they saved 
the Pyrrhicdance. The interval is not great with the patriarchs and 
worthies of Israel. What would sound more pagan, if we listened for 
the sense, than David dancing before the ark? We read it with an 
awkward feeling—half ridicule, half reproach.|| It is we who have re- 
duced the dance to an amusement, or an exhibition; we have chased 
away every thought not trivial or mercenary; we have left to it no oc- 
casion to be grave, and suffer it in no ceremony that is solemn. No- 
where, but here, is there a rent in that heavy vail, which has for 
nearly two thousand years shrouded the memory of that wonderful 
union of the harmonies of sound and gesture, which was the charm of 
the ancient world. 

The descriptions of mythological ceremonies, the investigation of 
ancient history, the turning over the pages of poets for seductive 
images, the pacing of galleries for noble forms, the indulging in 
the reveries of the sea-shore, or the mountain-side—all these could not 
furnish what that Sevillian room, floored with brick, supplied. 

Seville preserves the Hebrew ceremony as well as the pagan orgy. 
On the Saturday evening before Easter, and during the following se’n- 
9 a dance is performed in front of the high altar, by youths in the 
old Spanish dress, sky-blue satin and white muslin, high-crowned hat 
of blue, with a white and flowing plume. The music of the cathedral 
is replaced by an orchestra, at the rails of the altar. The dancers are 
seated facing each other, on each side of the altar. The music of the 
cathedral ceases after a pause; the band of worldly instruments strikes 
up @ waltz or a cachucha; presently the voices of the boys join; then 
they start to their legs. The song is a lyric composition ; they sing and 
dance together, moving solemnly through a variety of figures. The 
music is in two or three metres, like the Greek choruses. The first 
act completed, they return to their seats. The second is more ani- 
mated, for by word of command they place their hats on their heads, 





* A matadore is in like manner complimented by hats being thrown into the 
arena. 

t When I asked the meaning of it, all they could say was, that it meant “salt.” 
Mr. A. Dumas, who has given, if not an accurate description of the dance, at least 
a vivid delineation of his own sensations, has, from thinking salero to be nonsense 
written salado, and makes the performers be gratified by beizg called “ trés salées.”” 
He is the only writer who has published this mystery. 

}“ After rest and refreshment, they began another dance, in which a portion of 
them taking tufts of grass in their mouths, imitated the actions of the longanee. 
After quietly feeding and hopping about for a while like the kangaroos, they were 
followed by the rest of the party, who in their real characters, began to creep after 
the kangaroos to surprise how. The ludicrous bounds and maneuvres of pursuit 
and escape were quite astonishing, and the act ended by the pretence of putting 
one of the representatives of the captured kangaroos on the fire to be roasted. This 
they called the kangaroo dance; they then gave us the emu dance, in which, with 
one arm raised to form the neck of the bird, the hand twisted to represent the head, 
with the body stooped, they went through all the actions of this bird, and with the 
most amazing effect.” 

“T asked the king what this dance meant, and he pointed to the moon then full 
above our head, poe said, ‘ good to black fellow.’ No doubt he would have pro- 
ceeded to acknowledge that the ceremony was in honour of the moon, had not one 
of the others who Clones his grog better than King Caboa, stepped up and said, 


‘New Zealandman’s dance.’ He meant the name to mislead, for they are very 
secret in all their religious ceremonies.” 

|| In the synagugues of Morocco, the congregation, when the name of God occurs, 
Spring up and down on their toes in tokenof rejoicing. The first time I saw this I 





now sealed, and still now bubbling up with tremulous emotion; now 


was utterly confounded, 








and then the rattling of the castanets, which hitherto have been 
silent and concealed in their hands, is heard through the aisles 
and this terminates a performance solemn and impressive to the 
Andalusian, which to our ideas would be nothing short of sacrilege or 
insanity. 

In the midst of another scene—a bull-fight—the dance is thus deg. 
cribed by M. Quinet :—* Scarcely had the mules dragged out the car- 
casses, when the sound of castanets was heard; the barrier was opened 
again, and a long train of dancers entered, divided into groups accord- 
ing to the provinces of Spain ; each wore the costume of their own pro- 
vince: the Basques with long flowing hair upon their shoulders; the 
Valencians (half Arabs) with a plaid; the Catalonians with their large 
embroidered belt ; the Aragonese with their dark mantles ; but the most 
brilliant and gorgeous are the Andalous, with their large hats and 
light jackets, embroidered in a thousand colours, and with intermingled 
points of steel. The troop pass along with pomp; the people gaze on 
them with pride: and on the still warm and bloody earth the dance 
commences. The fandangoand bolero balance each other with a char- 
acteristic monotony, recalling the noble simplicity of the ancient vases. 
From carelessness to gravity; from gravity to languor; from languor 
to intoxication and the exhaustion of passion. There is a moment at 
which the whole assemblage is struck. Each Andalous dancer stoops 
to the earth, as if to gather flowers for the head of his partner, and im- 
mediately after he leans his head upon his hand, his elbow on the shoul- 
der of the Andalusian—and he remains immovable. I know not if thig 
is one of the ordinary features of the dance or if it was a sudden thought ; 
but this single movement seized instantaneously the ten thousand spec- 
tators ; they rose at once, and a burst of enthusiasm came forth such ag 
I have never before heard. There was not one man of the people who 
did not feel to the bottom of his soul this poetry without words; and all 
the provinces of Old Spain were ee confounded together in that in- 
stant. The crowd disappeared and I remained alone in the vast amphi- 
theatre, fixed to my seat. This mixture of murder and of grace—of 
enchantment, of carnage, and of dance, has left me overwhelmed with 
stupor ; I still see this blood, these smiles, these horrible gashes and 
odious agonies, the thrill of the fandango, and that Andalusian that 
stops to dream.” 

Of what other country of Europe could such things be written? to 
admire or to comprehend is quite enough at one time ; and it is seldom 
that we can at once enjoy both these gratifications. Let those who can 
admire Spain be content, nor spoil that pleasure by the hopeless attempt 
to comprehend her.— The Pillars of Hercules. 





THE TWO RAVENS. 


A $TORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
CHAPTER VI. 


Four days after M. De Gréoulx’s departure, the young girl and the 
Ravens sat sadly round the table, wishing to pass away the weary even- 
ing playing their wonted game; but Berthe shuffled the cards in an 
abstracted manner, and neither sister spoke of beginning. Presently 
a loud tapping at the door made them start. 

‘* That’s like the Chevalier’s knock,” exclaimed Berthe. 

“It is he!” muttered Emilie, growing pale. 

In truth he had justarrived from Gréoulx. Suzanne hurried to open 
the door, and scarcely had he entered the house, than she exclaimed 
with joy, not unmingled with fear— 

‘Gracious heaven! are you come back? What does this sudden re- 
turn mean?” 

Without waiting for, or indulging in, greetings or salutations, he an- 
swered the question— 

‘It means that the Baron has expelled me from the chateau—disin- 
herited me!” And he added with a satisfaction that contrasted strange- 
ly with his words—** Now, I have neither family nor fortune; nothing ! 
In fact [ am free,” 

‘* Gracious goodness! what has taken place ?” 

Gaspard responded not, but stood gazing at Emilie, who, mute and 
trembling with joy, dared not raise her eyes. 

‘* But tell us what has taken place,” repeated Suzanne, impatiently ; 
*‘ you look triumphant, like St. Mitre, when he walked through the 
town of Aix, with his head in his hand; I don’t see there is any cause 
for joy. Do take a seat, and letus hear all about it.” 

‘* When I reached the chateau,” said Gaspard, ‘‘ my grandfather was 
in the gallery next to his own apartment; it was there he received me.” 

«« The picture gallery ?” asked Berthe. 

«Precisely. The Baron was lounging in his black-leather fauteuil, 
in the very posture in which he receives his vassals and tenants. Fath- 
er Sylvestre, his chaplain, stood close by him. I advanced, my heart 
rather disturbed, and remained before my irritated guardian, await- 
ing that he would hold out his hand tome. However my expectation 
was not gratified. ‘Monsieur,’ said he, knitting his thick silvery 
brows, ‘it was time you should make your submission.’ ‘I obey your 
orders,’ I replied, ‘and I beg to assure you I feel deeply the condescen- 
sion you have shewed to me concerning that marriage.’ ‘ Of course, I 
had to give it up,’ he interrupted, with bitter irony; ‘ how could it take 
place? the heiress has been cut off by a malignant fever.’ ” 

**Oh!” triumphantly exclaimed Suzanne, who could not help indul- 
ging in her peculiar reflections, ‘‘ God has crushed the Baron’s will; it 
is well poor Mademoiselle De la Verriere has been called to heaven.” 
‘‘Were she still alive,” continued Gaspard, ‘I should find myself 
neither more nor less happy, for I was fully determined not to marry 
her.” 

‘*‘ Having announced to me this news, the Baron dismissed me from 
his presence. Meanwhile, I saw clearly, from his manner, that some- 
thing remained to be told. In fact, the next day, after mass, I was sent 
for ; the reverend chaplain was still present. 

‘«** Gaspard,’ said my grandfather, in a rather amiable tone, ‘I have 
decided that you shall take a wife before this year is over, and again, 
this time I have chosen a helpmate for you. You shall wed Madame 
de Chateauredon, her late husband left her an immense fortune; it isa 
most desirable alliance. You may thank, for the success of the nego- 
ciations, Father Sylvestre, who made the demand, and pledged both my 
word and yours.’—I remained dismayed and stupified.”’ 

‘Is the widow such a disagreeable person ?” hinted Berthe. 

“On the contrary, she is a handsome brune, of a lively and pleasing 
disposition, but the name she bears is anything but aristocratic, albeit, 
her late husband bought one of those offices called savonnettes @ vilain.* 
However, the best gentilshomme in the country have come forward ; she 
might, if she chose, be married to a Simiane or a Fontevez.” 

«* Why should you not marry her ?” Suzanne interrupted, with aston- 
ishment. 

‘* Because I have not the least liking for her.” 

«« This strikes me as perfectly unreasonable,” retorted Suzanne, shak- 
ing her head with disapprobation ; ‘‘ but let us see; what objections did 
you state tothe Baron ?” ’ 

“ Merely that 1 did not wish to marry yet. I besought him to allow 
me a year or two more of liberty. Then——. But there is no need 
to tell you what passed ; you know the Baron’s character. He gave me 
his malediction, and expeiled me from his chateau. I retired immedi- 
ately, took the coach back to Marseilles, and came at once to your 
house ”’ 

« Mon Dieu!’ exclaimed the Ravens, ‘‘ are you to lose the hand- 
some inheritance and the old title of your family ? No, this cannot be.” 
‘¢ But, it will be, in all probability.” said the Chevalier. : 

‘«« There is no chance that the beautiful Madame de Chateauredon will 
oblige you by dying also—is there 2” ventured Berthe. 

«« Heaven forbid that she should !” he returned. : 

‘‘ Methinks you would act rightly,” observed Suzanne, “ this time, 
in obeying your guardian. Now, to tell you the truth, I don’t see any- 
thing very rational in your refusal; you don’t love the charming 
widow ; granted. Well, marry her first, and love will come afterwards. 

“‘ Never !” retorted Gaspard, turning his looks towards Emilie. ‘‘More- 
over, I have another reason, not a personal one though, to refuse the 
hand of the widow. Paul de Gillaret, an intimate friend of mine is an 
ardent admirer of Madame Chateauredon ; perhaps she loves him. So 
you see that I could not become his rival after having received his con- 
fidence. This, of course, I could not tell the Baron.” ‘ 
‘Certainly not,” said the dame ; ‘“‘hewever, it behoves a true gentil- 
homme not to betray a friend, even at the loss of his title and the for- 
tune of the Gréoulx baronage; yet ——.” ‘ : 

« Believe me, I regret nothing!” interrupted Gaspard, with boister- 
ous joy; ‘I feel myself so full of hope and courage. Oh! liberty, in- 
dependence, are fine and grand things! How sweet it is to live thus, 
the mind easy, and the heart master of itself! Doubly sweet it seems 
to me, when I think of the dull youth I spent in the midst of luxury 
and riches! What isit to meto work? To be poor? I feel Ishall be hap- 
py: And shall I confess the pangs of my latter years? I was like @ 





* Offices which at that time were purchased to ennoble the holder 
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-_. etghing after liberty: nor cou!d I help thinking that the death 

onptive tiger eewould make Se free ; certain if is I would not have wept 
poe: him; But, thank heaven, 
0 7 1” 
now Fo is seventy-five,” observed Berthe, ‘* and the Baron, his father, 
after whom he takes in many ways, lived until ninety-eight years of 
He also was a terrible man, who caused the death of three wives, 
through sorrow and ill-treatment.” } f : 

« Did you know him, too?” asked M. de Greoulx, with surprise. 

« We did,” returned Suzanne, curtly, not wishing to say more on 

j ject. 
this eu Chovalier was rather perplexed to know how the dames had be- 
ainted with his family: however, as they always avoided 


still my conscience often smote me. 
pray that he may live a long and happy life 


age. 


e acqu . - : / - ; 
ootiatying him on this point, he left it to time or their own leisure to un- 
“oral this mystery. Moreover, another and dearer thought engrossed 
his mi 


st look cheerfully upon things now,” heresumed; “I have conquer- 
ed, perhaps, twenty years’ independence and happiness! My good 
jadies, some day I suall tell you the secret of my heart; for the present 
] must, without tarrying any longer, consider what I had best under- 
take to make out an honourable livelihood. I think I will enlist in the 
me 9 m had 
ee wae caused an alteration in Emilie’s countenance, for she 
Jost not a word of this conversation, spite the attention she appeared to 
bestow on some embroidery work. ‘'he Ravens exclaimed with one 
ar Don't dream of it, Monsieur le 
trade than war.” ? 

« Yet I must do something ; I could not support myself long with the 
hundred /owis | may procure by the sale of sume jewels, now perfectly 
superfluous to me. Even without a carosse or laquais, 1 should svon 
gee the end of this sum.” i 

«Don’t let this torment you,” rejoined Berthe ; “‘ and don’t you by 
any means go and sell jewels to some Jew, who would not give you 
half their value. Remain quietly at your hostelry.” 

« But,” he retorted, ‘‘ I cannot possibly lead any longer the life of a 
nobleman. Nor will I wait till l am compelled to accept your generous 
offer. I have the greatest aversion for debts.” 

« Don’t I tell you not to mind it,” repeated the Raven ; ‘some day or 
other we will talk again about your affairs, and, with the help of God, 
they may prosper better than you imagine; don’t you think so, sister ?” 

“| quite agree with you,” responded the other Raven. 

M. de Gréoulx heartily thanked the good dames for their devoted in- 
terest. He could not help smiling at their assurance. They, poor old 
women, who foretold that he would arrive at fortune! However, he 
felt not the less grateful for the self-denial they showed in putting all 
their resources at his disposal. 

Meanwhile Emilie remained silent; but at this moment she would 
have been glad to kiss the dames’ furrowed hands, which the first day 
she would not have touched without repulsion. 

When the Chevalier was gone, Berthe secured all the doors. The 
young girl withdrew to the far end of the room; she knelt down and 
prayed beside the small couch that had been prepared for her, close to 
the Ravens’ large bed; Suzanne and Berthe remained seated at the 
chimney, which through economy was left fireless, spite of the still 
cold evenings. 

“Suzanne,” said Berthe, ‘don’t you think we could manage so that 
Gaspard might still live as handsomely as if the Baron had not forsaken 
him ?” 

“ We might, to be sure,” replied Suzanne; ‘‘ the same idea struck me 
this evening; we'll call upon M. Vincent, and afterwards——-” 

“Hush!” interrupted the other, pointing to Emilie’s bed; maybe she 
is not asleep: she might overhear us.” 

M. de Greoulx returned to the wretched house every following day, 
and things went on the same as before his departure, with this differ- 
ence, that the game lasted sometimes until ten o’clock, and Gaspard 
would be so absent that he lost many /iards, to the great glee of the 
Ravens, who treasured them in their huge old purse. 

It so happened, one morning, that the dames left home at an early 
hour, to visit that M. Vincent so often spoken of; when they returned 
to dinner at noon, they found no fire lighted, no table laid, and Emily 
all in tears. 

* Gracious heaven! what is the matter,” cried Berthe, ‘my child! 
why do you ery thus—what is it ?” 

‘* He is lost, and J, too. I will tell youeverything. Berthe, Su- 
zanne, will you ever forgive me?” cried Emilie, through her sobbings, 
and throwing herseif violently at their knees ; ‘‘ oh, I am so wretched- 
ly unhappy !” 

** For heaven’s sake, will you speak, child!” said both sisters; ‘‘ we 
forgive you everything: but speak, what have you done ?”’ 

* Alas! nothing, nothing wrong, and yet But I am not per- 
sonally concerned in this, it is he, M. Gaspard de Greoulx. He isin 
prison; confined in the Chateau d’If, by order of the king—a lettre de 
cachet !” 

“It was the Baron obtained it!” exclaimed the Ravens, passionately. 
“Oh, dear, oh, dear, what a misfortune !” 

There was a pause; the dames were stricken with consternation. 
Emilie, kneeling before them, pressed their hands with mute sobs. 

* Be calm, my child, be calm,” said Berthe, making her rise. 
‘Co ue, tell us how you heard this dreadful news ?” 

“T heardit by a person, who came, sent by the Baron.” 

“By the Baron !—wherefore ?” interrupted the Ravens, greatly as- 
tounded; ‘* what is wanted from us?” 

“It was to me he wanted to speak.” 

* To you!” they exclaimed, still more astonished ; ‘and who was this 
person ?” 

* A lackey; he has executed his master’s orders—he was right—it 
was his duty to doso.” She passed her handkerchief over her eyes. 
and continued in a quick tone of voice— 

_ “That man came here, and sat there. Having cast around him an 
insolent look—* Where are your aunts—your cousins,’ he said, * the 
Women with whom you live?) AndasI answered that you were out, 
ho adlel: ‘I am sorry for it, for | have to speak to you, and would 
have liked them to be present. Since about two months, the Chevalier 
de Grevulx comes to this house every day—you can’t deny it, l watched 
anisiw im. The Baron, his grandfather, annoyed at these visits, 
has procured a /ettre de cachet, in consequence of which the chevalier 
Was arrested this morning! As to you, my darling, the Baron, in 
Whose service I have the honour to be, has sent me to make known to 
you his intentions——.” 

oi tapping at the door caused Emilie to stop short, through 

ght. 

“It is that horrible man again,” she cried, recovering herself; ‘no 
doubt he will repeat in your presence his abominable threats !” 

Trembling, she ran and bid herself behind the green curtains of the 
bed, whilst Berthe quietly openedthe door. Meauwhile, Suzanne, who 
hardly understood all this, said, to reassure Emilie— 
ot Don’t be alarmed, my child. We'll see who dares to threaten 
, The individual who then entered was a tall, knavish-looking fellow, 
in livery, wearing that silly and insolent air common to the lackeys of 
& grand house. 
an wed let us see, old women, whether we can’t come to an under- 

nding,” he said, with affected bonhomie, and seating himself uncere- 
Moniously opposite to the Ravens; ‘ this morning that little girl yon- 

” almost tarned me out, though I don’t think I said anything to-——.” 
Se at once! who are you, and what do you want?” interrupted 

“Whe in her own peculiar cracked voice. 

Grey hy» it’s not for myself I came, it’s by order of M. le Baron de 
oan i . He sent me here to inquire about the kind of life his grand- 
Be ~ Ris made a faithful report of all saw. Of course, my mas- 
bade us guessed immediately the cause of the chevalier’s revolt ; he 
ae call and give you notice of what he means to do. I have been 

“Oe years in the Baron's service—.” . 
ean ei to the message,” again interrupted Suzanne; ‘“ we don’t 
eanhs 0 hear about your character. The message! What does your 

aster require ? ; 
naga eens y~ young damsel to leave this country, and never at- 
des filles oe 2 — or else he will have her confined in the house 
money te tp - yet _ Monseigneur knows that she will want 

no mee » an —e me to give her fifty crowns ; here 

Emilie Pl tan “4 ere 1s no occasion for complaining so much.’ 
Wept not at thi urer, her eyes inflamed, her brow deeply coloured ; she 

a 8 moment, but whispered to her friends : 

«. Will you euffer this 2” 

“Is this all 


Chevalier ; there is not a worse 





p> 


you had to s.y ?” asked Berthe, severely. 


4 . {9 - but it’s on my own ac- 
he replied, with a patronizing air; ‘ this affair could a other- 


have thought of it: your little darling tickles my fancy greatly. 


pa ; [have now another proposal to make, 


Wise ; I 








Corbleu! I am a downright good fellow, and what’s more, I have some 
spare money. Well now, whatdoes the baron want? Tocure the che- 
valier of his foolish freak. Egad! he will be quite satisfied if I marry 
M. Gaspard’s lady-love.” 

The last words were scarcely uttered, when the Ravens gave vent to 
their indignation. Suzanne stood up in an attitude of wounded pride, 
her sharp features assuming an expression of indescribable haughtiness 
and command. ; 

‘Out of this house, you vile wretch !” she cried, pointing to the 

door ; ‘‘ how dare you insult Mademoiselle de Lescale! I forbid you to 

put your foot here again! out of this, 1 say——.” , 

The lackey made no reply, but obeyed this imperious order; that 

name of de Lescale, the outburst of the old woman’s justifiable indig- 

nation, and above all, the consciousnets of his own insolence, abashed 

and confused him; he retired without uttering a word, but making the 

mest deferential salutation. ' 

Emilie sat herself down, concealing her face in her hands. 

“So this is what you were weeping for, poor dear,” said Suzanne, 

Gomqaaelenany j ‘«« but I can’t comprehend what made you ask for our 
ardon.” 

. The young girl responded, in a voice fall of emotion— 

** I asked your pardon, because, amidst the words just uttered by that 
man, there lay something true : I love the chevalier, and the chevalier 
loves me.” 

**Can it be possible !” exclaimed the dames, in the greatest astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes, my kind friends, we love each other,” she resumed, with more 
composure ; “we loved each other unwittingly, unawares, and not 
thinking of what must follow. Now, I see—I understand—this affec- 
tion must be broken—I will enter a convent; I have no dowry, but van 
be received as a lay sister. Oh, dear Berthe, dear Suzanne, I shall 
never forget your kindness ; I will pray for you every day—for you 
alone have been good tome. M. de Gréoulx will obey his guardian ; 
it must be so, else he should remain in prison. Let him be happy—as 
to me, I will fly from this country. What will become of me in this 
world, where people despise and insult me?’ Her sobs drowned her 
voice; after a pause she pursued—* To-morrow you must take me 
back to the ‘ Visitation,’ and inform the baron that I never again will 
see M. Gaspard: that I am dead to the world--that Emilie de Lescale 
is & nun!” 

Her despair, her elevation of heart, her generous resolution, deeply 
moved the dames. Emilie and Gaspard were now the objects of all 
their hopes and affection; so they indulged, the first time for many 
years, in that unequivocal expression of deep sorrow, the more touching 
when springing from long-tried and hardened natures. They wept— 
the poor, forlorn, loveless, joyless, good souls! e 

‘* Emilie,” suddenly exclaimed Suzanne, in a tone of determination, 
‘leave it all to us; you have been insulted—you shall obtain repar.- 
tion. The chevalier is a prisoner—he shall soon be set at liberty! To- 
morrow Berthe and I will start off to Greoulx.” 

A remarkable feature in the life of the two Ravens was that constant 
uniformity of will; it seemed as though a desire, a thought, no sooner 
arose within one sister’s bosom, than the other instantly experienced a 
similar thought or desire, so closely linked were these deserted, discon- 
solate sisters. In their hours of intimate chat, when they forgot them- 
selves, seated as of wont in their roomy chamber, they seldom regret- 
ted their younger years, spent in industrious habits, oftentimes assist- 
ing the poor, limited as were their means, and piously ministering the 
last cares due to the perishable frame of man. 

Again did the lovely orphan remain alone; but this time she, so to 
speak, blessed the cause of her loneliness. Was it not to promote her 
happiness, and, above all, that of her beloved chevalier, whom obstacles 
daily rendered more dear to her heart? She accompanied the Ravens 
to the coach that was to convey them to Greoulx. She followed them 
with her looks as far as her sight could extend, exchanged signals with 
them, and when the heavy vehicle was lost in the distance, she bent 
her steps homewards. She sat herself in the huge arm chair, and hav- 
ing settled the old table before the window, she spent the morning 
reading that sublime book, wherein the voice of God speaks at every 
page Indeed, a Bible, and ‘‘ The Imitation of Christ” (that source of 
blissful consolation), were the only books that composed the dames’ 
library. 

here we must leave Emilie absorbed in pious meditation, whilst we 
accompany the good-natured sisters in their momentous mission. 

CHAPTER VII. 
The Chateau de Gréoulx, a very old building, situated in the midst 


of the mountains of Upper Provence, had been built by the Knights 
Templars in the beginning of the thirteenth century. After the ex- 


** Mine is—Bertne,” replied the dames simply. 4 

The baron started slightly, but recovering himself as though fro 
a causeless fright, he said, tartly— 

* Well, what have you to say ?” 

“It’s a long story, which, for the honour of the name you bear, must 
be told to you alone, Monsieur le Baron,” replied Suzanne; “ order 
the doors to be closed, and furbid any one to listen, or interrupt us.” 

He regarded them without uttering a word, and remained motionless, 
as if stricken by some ghastly apparition Suzanne took the hand- 
bell from the table and rang—a valet presented himself. 

** Allow no one near,” cried the Baron, “ and stay you in the first 
antechamber.” 

The valet naving withdrawn, the dames took seats. 

«« vonsienr,?’ suid Suzanne . who, as the elder, and possessing a great- 
er facility of speech, always took matters in hand), “ fifty years ago 
two young girls left by force this chateau, in which they were born. 
The death of the Baron, your father, having made you the head of the 
family, you wished to be the only heir of the fortune and demesnes ; to 
accomplish such wishes it became indispensable that your sisters should 
enteraconvent. Young though they were, and brought up as they had 
been in ideas of fear and submission, they dared to resist ; you had 
them cloistered at the Convent of the Benedictines of Aix, but they re- 
fused to take the veil. Then you had recourse to violence, and by your 
orders they were conducted to another nunnery, the Carmelites of Arles; 
there, occurred things which, had they been divulged, would have 
caused the prioress to «ppear before the Ecclesiastical Commission, and 
you, Baron, before the Lieutenant-Criminel. The young girls passed 
their twelve months of noviciate in a walled cell, being allowed barely 
enough bread and water to prevent their dying of hunger. Havin 
been threatened to be left in this prison all their lifetime, they feign 
to submit; they were released from confinement and treated more 
leniently, their vocation beingdeemed sincere. You, monsieur, spread 
the report that they were on the point of pronouncing their vows. But 
one fine day they were vainly sought for in their cells ; they had made 
their escape, and never since were they heard of.” . 


To be Concluded next week, 


BILLINGSGATE—\A PP» PULAR DELUSION. 


Victimised by a deceptive idea originating in ‘* "he Complete Angler,” 
and which has beeu in lustrivusly perpetuated by a numerous propri- 
etary of punts an! houses of public entertainment and eel pies—the 
London disciples of Izaak Walton usually seek for sport in the upper re- 
gions of the Thames. They resort to Shepperton, or Ditton, or Twick- 
enham, or Richmond. Chiefly, it would seem, as a wholesome exercise 
of the greatest Christian virtue, patience ; for recent experience proves 
that anglers who svar above sticklebats, and are not content with oc- 
casional nibbles from starving gudgeons, or the frequent entanglements 
of writhing eels, mostly return to their homes and families with their 
baskets innocent of the vestige of a single scule. 

If—as may be safely asserted—the aim, end, and purpose of all fish- 
ing is fish, the tenacity with which this idea is clung to, is astonishing ; 
we may indeed say, amazing wuen we reflect that there exists—below 
bridge—a particular spot, more convenient, more accessible, and afford- 
ing quite as good accommodation us any of the above-bridge fishing sta- 
tions, and which abounds at particular state. of the tide, at particular 
times of the day, and at nv particular seasons of the year, but all the 
year round, in fish ofevery sort, size, species, and condition, from the 
cod down to the sprat;from a salmon to a shrimp; from turbots to 
Thames flounders. Neither is there # single member of any one of these 
enormous families of fishes that may not be captured with the smallest 
possible expenditure of patience. And although the bait necessary for 
that purpose (a white bait manufactured of metal at an establishment 
on that bank of the Thames known as Tower Hill) is unfortunately not 
always procurable by every class of her Wajesty’s subjects, yet it is so 
eagerly caught at, that, with a moderate supply, the least expert may 
be sure of fill.ng his fish-basket very respectably. 

In order to partake ofall the advantages offered by this famed spot, 
it is necessary to rise betimes. ‘he fishing excursion of which we are 
now about to give a sketch, commenced at about four o’clock on a Won- 
day morning. ‘The rain which fell at the time did not much matter, on 
account of the sheltered position of that margin of the Thames to which 

we were bound, With a small basket, and.the waistcoat pocket primed 
with a little of the proper sort of bait ; with no other rod than a walking 
stick, and no fly whatever, (except one upon four wheels procured from 
a neighbouring cab stand,) we arrived at the great fish focus ; which, we 
may us well mention, to relieve suspense, is situated on the Middlesex 











tinction of this order, and the confiscation of their property, the de- 
mesne fell into the possession of the family of which Gaspard de Gre- 
oulx was the last descendant. 

The Chateau bore that outward aspect peculiar to all fortresses of 
the middle ages. Its ramparts, commanding the wretehed houses of 
the suburb, were flanked by embattled towers, and in the centre of 
those irregular constructions arose the donjon-keep, wherein the 
archives and treasures of the owner were secured. But the Seigneurs 
de Gréoulx had arranged the interior of this antique residence ina more 
modern style of luxury. The ensemble preserved still the religious 
character of primitive buildings ; the cloisters still existed, surrqunded 
by an extensive lawn, whereon formerly strolled the Knights Tem 
plars. And above the sombre arcades opened large windows with 
sculptured cornices, behind which hung heavy curtains of rich silk. 
The first story, entirely built anew under Louis XIV., was furnished 
and decorated with all the splendour of that epoch, and in this no al- 
teration had been effected sinee the last fifty years. 

On their arrival at Greoulx, the Ravens stopped at the only inn in 
the village. Having changel their travelling-dresses for gowns of light 
serge, and put on their high and full voits of snow-white cumbric, care- 
fully plaited, they slowly took their way to the castle. 

As they ascended the steep acclivity, hemmed in on each side by old 
stunted elms, they recognised, with no slight emotion, every site, and 
every winding, every tree, and every stone. 

‘*Do you see yonder the tall walnut-tree that was struck by light- 
ning on Assumption Day, during vespers?” asked Berthe; ‘it is still 
verdant and covered with leaves. Here is the Madonna in its stone 
niche, closed by wire-work, where we used to suspend bunches of white 
roses.” 

‘* Behold, Berthe, the small garden between the towers! How lux- 
urious is the vine covering the walls! What profusion of roses, what 
myriads of flowers ; just like in our days!” 

“* Yonder, see the woods, the meadows, they are so beautifully green ; 
everything around us is still young and beautiful !” 

They exchanged a look, and said together, witha deep sigh— 

‘** Nature has not changed, but we! !” 

At the entrance to the castle there lived a game-keeper, wearing the 
livery of the baron—it was Berthe who spoke to him. He did not 
condescend to quit his seat, and attend to these women who came on 
foot, but, crossing his arms, said, grufily— 

‘**T suppose you come for acollection? Every day the baron is pester- 
ed in the same way, and on holydays it’s a regular procession! { don’t 
think you'll be allowed to see monseigneur. (iv by the large staircase ; 
you'll find servants in the hall; they'll tell you all about it.” 

** He thinks we come to beg,” murmured Suzanne, with a half smile. 

* The large stairs are at the far end of the cloister,” added the game- 
keeper. 

“Thank you. 
dear.” 

Fortunately they arrived after dinner-time, at the hour Baron de 
Greoulx gave audiences. A valet, having taken the orders of the baron, 
ushered them into the audience-chamber. The terrible old man was 
seated in his superb fautewil of ebony, on which his coat-of-arms was 
handsomely carved. He was dressed after the fashion of the preceding 
century: he wore a velvet jacket trimmed with gold lace, and a silk 
doublet richly embroidered, from whese centre issued a frill of wide 
and costly lace. An immense wig, with its graduated and symmetrical 
curls, framed a face whose broad features recalled those of Louis XLV. 
in his oldage; it was that same jet-black eye, crowned by a wild brow; 
the same compressed lips and like attitude of the head; but his coun- 
tenance wanted that noble expression and stern kindness so charac- 
teristic in the features of the departed monarch. His bearing had a 
sombre haughtiness, and his gesture a sort of passionate brusquerie ; 
= - first look one could detect a man to whose will every one should 

end. 

ba Ravens, having cast a hurried glance round the hall, made a 
curtsey. 

“Who are you, and what do you want?” asked the baron, with his 
wonted air of arrogance. Moreover, he saw at once, how frightfully 
old and ugly were the visitors. : 


We know it,” drily responded Suzanne. ‘Come, 





‘* My name is Suzanne ’ 





shore of the Thames ats short distance below London Bridge, close to 
the Custom House, opposite the Cual Exchange, and has been known 
from time immemorial as Billingsgate 

When we arrived at the collection of sheds and stalls—like a dilap- 
idated railway station—of which this celebrated place consists, it was 
nearly five o'clock. Its ancient reputation had prepared us for scenes 
of confusion aud for volubility of abuse, which have since the times of 
the Tritons ever been associated with those whose special business is 
with fish. 1t was, therefore, with very great surprise that wo walked 
unmolested through that portion of the precinct set aside as the market. 
We went straight to the river's edge, rod in band, without having had 
once occasion tov use it a8 & weapon, and without hearing one word that 
might not have been uttered in the Queen’s drawing-room on a court 
day. No crowding, no elbowing, no screaming, no fighting : no ungen- 
teel nick-names, no foul-moutued females hurling anathemas at their 
neighbours’ opiics ; no rude requests to despatch ourself suddenly down 
to the uttermost depth the human mind 1s capable of conceiving : no 
wish expressed that we might be inflated very tight indeed ; no ecriti- 
cisms on the quality of our hat; no impertinent questions as to our pre- 
sent stock of suap , nothing whatever, in short, calculated to sustain the 
ancient reputation of Billing-gate. 

With easy delibiration we sauntered down to the dumb-barge which 
forms a temporary landing plice while a better one is being built. 
There we betield a couple of clippers. quite as trim as any revenue-cut- 
ter ; over the sides of which were being handed all sorts of fish ; cod, 
soles, whitings, plaice, Johu Dorys, mckerel ; some neatly packed in 
baskets. That nothing should be wanting utterly to subvert establish- 
ed notions ot Billingsgate, the order, quietness, and system with which 
these cutters were emptied, and their cargoes taken to the stalls, could 
not be exceeded. 

This office is performed by fellowship porters. Being re:ponsible 
individuals, they prevent fraud. Formerly a set of scamps, called 
laggers, ‘‘conveyel” the fish; but they usel to drop some of the best 
sort softly into the stream, and pick them up at low water. An idea 
may be formed of the profits of their dishonesty, from the fact that 
laggers offered seven shillings a day to be employed, instead of demand- 
ing the w.ges of labour, When a salesiman had one or two hundred 
turbots consigned to him, a lagger would give the hint to an accom- 
plice, who would quickly substitute several small fish for the same num- 
ber of the largest size; a species of fraul which the salesman had it 
not.in his power to detect, as the tally was not deficient. 

At this time an immense number of bad fish was condemned every 
morning by thesuperintenlent. There was an un lerstanding between 
the consignees and salesmen that when the market was well supplied, 
any overplus should be kept back in store boats at Gravesend, and not 
brought to market till thesupply was diminished, and the price raised. 
This dishonest mode of * regulating” the market caused a great many 
stale fish to be brought to it; hence the quantity condemned. Now, 
however, the celerity with which fish can be conveyed prevents any 
such practice, and of late years the superintendent has only had occa- 
sion to condemn in rare instances. E 

Every possible expedient and appliance is now resorted to, to bring 
fish to market fresh. As we have a minute or two to wait on the Bil- 
lingsgate punt befure the market opens, let us trace the history of a 
fish from the sea to the salesman’s stall. Suppose him to be a turbot 
hauled with a hundred other captives early on Monday afternoon on 
board one of the Barking fishing fleet moored on @ bank some twenty 
miles off Dover. He is no sooner taken on buard than he is trans-ship- 
ped immediately with thousan Is of his fluc compsnions in a row-boat 
into a clipper, which is being fast tille 1 from other vessels of the fleet. 
When her cargo iscomplete, she sets 3 uil for the mouth of the Thames, 
and on entering it is met by a tug stewuer, which tows her up to Bil- 
lingsgate early on Tuesday morning, bringing our turbot alive—for he 
has been put into a tank in the hold of the clipper. He ix sold as soon 
as landed, and finds his way to table in the neighbourhood of the Man- 
sion House or Belgrave Square, some fuar-and twenty hours after he 
has been sporting in the sea, not less than a hundred and fifty miles 
off. 

Enormous accessions in the supply of fish to the London market have 
been effected, first by the employment of clippers as carrier-boats, (in- 





stead of each fishing-boat bringing its own cargo as formerly,) and 
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ndly, by the use of steam-tugs for towing the transit-craft up the 
Steer. "in the old time a south-westerly wind deprived all London of 
fish. While it prevailed the boats, which usually took shelter in Holy 
or East Haven on the Essex shore, waited for a change of wind, till the 
fish becameodoriferous Thecargo was then thrown overboard, and the 
boats retarned on another fishing voyage. ‘ 

The Thames was, at that time, the only highway by which fish was 
brought to Billingsgate; but the old losses and delays are again ob- 
viated by another source of acceleration. Our turbot is brought at 
waggon — compared with the more perishable mackerel. The Ed- 
dystone lighthouse is at least two hundred and fifty miles from Thames 
Street. Between it and the Plymouth Breakwater lie some hundreds 
of fishing boats, plying their srawl-nets. A shoal of mackerel, the 
superficies of which may be measured by the mile, find their way 
among them, and several thousands dart into the nets. They are cap- 
tured, hauled on board, shovelled into a clipper, and while she stands 
briskly in for shore, busy hands on board are packing the fish in bas- 
kets. Thousands of these baskets are landed in time for the mail train, 
rattle their way per railroad to Paddington, and by seven o'clock on 
the fullowing morning—that is, in sixteen bours after they were re- 
joicing in the “ocean wave’’—are in a London fishmonger’s taxed-cart 
on their road to the gridiron or fish-kettle, as the taste of the customer 
dicta'e:. 

No distance appears too great from which to bring fish to Billings- 

ate. Packed iu long boxes, both by rail and river, between layers of 
ice, salmon come daily in enormous quantities from the remotest rivers 
of Ireland, of Scotland, and even from Norway. So considerable an 
item is ice in the fishmonger’s trade, that a large proprietor at Barking 
has an ice-well capable of stowing eight hundred tons. Another in 
the same line of business has actually contracted with the Surrey Canal 
Company for all the ice generated on their waters ! 

As we cogitate concerning these “great facts” on the dumb-barge, 
and while the baskets and boxes are being systematically landed, it 
strikes five. A bell—the only noisy appurtenance of Billingsgate— 
stunningly announces that the market is open. The landing of fish 
proceeds somewhat faster, and fishmongers, from all parts of London, 
and from many parts of the provinces—from Oxford, Cambridge, Read- 
ing, Windsor, &c.—group themselves round the stalls of such salesmen 
as appear to have the chvicest fish. These ar- rapidly sold by (Dutch) 
auction; and taken tothe buyers’ carts outside the market. 

Nothing can exceed the gentlemanly manner in which the auction is 
conducted, except the mode of doing business at Christie and Manson's, 
Before the commencement, the salesman, with his flannel apron pro- 
tecting his almost fashionable attire from scaly contact, is seen—behold 
him yonder !—seated behind his stall enjoying a mild Havannah, with 
an appearance of sublime indifference to all around him. Presently, 
his porter deposits a “lot” of fish between him, and an eager group of 
buyers. He puts down his cigar and mounts his rostrum. 

“ What shull we say, gentlemen, for this score of cod ? Shallwe say 
seven shi!lings a piece ?” 

No answer. 

*- Six?” 

Periect silence. The auctioner give pause for consideration, and takes 
awhifat his Havannah. Timeis, however, precious, where fish is con- 
cerued, and he is not long in abating another shilling. 

** A crown?” 

“* Done!’ exclaims Mr. Jollins of Pimlico. 

*« Five pounds, if you please!” demands the seller. A note is handed 
over, and the twenty cod are hoisted into Mr. Jollins’s cart, which 
stands in Thames Street, before a second lot is quite disposed of. 

This mild proceeding is going on all over the market, On looking to 
see if the remotest relic of such a being as a fish-fag is to be seen, we 
observe a gentleman who, though girded with the flannel uniform of the 
craft, has so fashionable a surtout, so elegant a neckerchief, and sucha 
luxuriance of moustache and whiskers, that we mistake him for an offi- 
cer inher Majesty's Life Guards, seelling fish by the way of—what in 
Billingsgate used to be called—a “ jolly lark.” Enquiry proves, how- 
ever, that he is the accredited consignee of one of the largest fishing 
fleets which sail out of the | hames. 

We are bound to confess that the high tone of refinement which had 
hitherto been so well supported on the occasion of our visit, became ina 
little while, slightly depressed. As the legislature of the British em- 

ire consists of Crown, Lords, and Commons; so also the executive of 

illingsgate is composed of three estates : first, of the Lord Mayor (Pis- 
cine secretary of state, Mr. Goldham) ; secondly, ofan aristocracy, and 
thirdly, of a co alty, of sal The latter—calted in ancient 
Billingsgate Bummarees ; in modern ditto ‘“ Retailers”—are middlemen 
between the smaller fishmonger andthe high salesman aristocracy. They 
purchase the various sorts of fish, and arrange them in small assorted 
parcels to suit the convenience of suburban fishmongers,or of those peri- 
patetic tradesmen, to whom was formerly applied the almost obsolete 
term of “* Costermonger.” The transactions between these parties were 
not conducted under the influence of those strict rules of etiquette which 
governed the earlier dealings of the morning. Indeed, we detected the 
proprietor of a very respectable looking donkey answering a civil en- 
quiry from a retailer as to what he was “ looking for” with. 

«Not you!” 

It is right, however, to add, in justice to the reputation of a locality 
which has been so long and so undeservedly regarded as the head quar- 
ters of verbal vulgarity, that a friend of the offender asked him solemn- 
ly if he remembered where he was; and if he warn’t ashamed of his- 
self for going and bringing his Cheek into that ’ere market? 

Connected with the perambulating purveyors, there is a subject of 
very great importance; namely, cheap food for the poor. Although 
painful revelations of want of proper sustenance in every part of this 
over-ccowded country, are daily breaking forth to light; although the 
low dietaries of most workhouses, and some prisons, are very often 
complained of; yet the old Celtic prejudice against fish still exists in 
great furce among the humbler orders Few-poor persons will eat fish 
when they can get meat; many prefer gruel, and some slow starvation. 
Divers kinds of wholesome and nutritious fish are now sold at prices 
not above the means of the poorest persons; yet, so smallis the demand, 
that the itinerant vendor—through whom what little that is sold 
reaches the humble consumer—makes ita matter of perfect indifference 
when he starts from home whether his venture for the day shall be fish 
or vegetables. His first visit is to Billingsgate; but if he find things, 
as regards price or kind, not to his taste, he adjourns to speculate in 
Covent Garden. He has, therefore, no regular market for what might 
most beneficially become a staple article. During the fruit season, 
little or no fish reaches the humbler classes ; because then their purveyors 
Sa dealings with the “Garden” more profitable than dealings at the 
oe a %/ 

Not long since a large quantity of wholesome fish of various sorts 
was left “oe the hands of the market superintendent. By the advice 
of the Lord Mayor, it was forwarded for consumption to Giltspur Street 
Compter. The prisoners actually refused to eat it, and accompanied 
their refusal with a jocose allusion to the want of a proper accompani- 
ment of sauce. 

Among tie stronger instances of the popular aversion to this kind of 
food, we may mention that in 1812, one of the members of the Commit- 
tee for the Relief of the Manufacturing Poor, agreed with some fisher- 
men to take from ten to twenty thousand mackerel a day, at a penny a 
piece ; a price at which the fishermen said they could afford to supply 
the London market, to any extent, were they sure of a regular sale. 
On the 15th June, 1812, upwards of seventeen thousand mackerel, de- 
livered at the stipulated price, were sent to Spitalfields, and sold to the 
working weavers at the original cost of a penny a piece. Though pur- 
chased with great avidity by the inhabitants of that district, it soon ap- 
peared that Spitalfields alone would not be equal to the consumption of 
the vast quantities of mackerel which daily poured into the market ; 
they were, therefore, sent for distribution at the same rate, in other 
parts of the town; workhouses and other public establishments were 
also served, and the supply increased to such a degree, that five hun- 
dred thousand mackerel arrived and were sold in one day. 

This cheap and benevolent supply was ho apt y absorbed while the 
distress lasted; but as soon as trade revived, the demand fell off and 
finally ceased altogether. 

Is this aversion to fish unconquerable? If it be not, what an enor- 
mous augmentation of wholesome food might be procured to relieve the 
increising wants of the humble and needy. All the time the above ex- 
periment was tri.d, only a small portion of the coast was available for 
the supply of the densest inland populations of this island. Now, there 
is scarcely a creek or an estuary from which fish cannot be rapidly 
transported, however great the distance. 

Compared with the buundless means of supply, and the lightning- 
like powers of transit, the price of fish is at present inordinately dear 
But this is solely the fault of the public. The demand is too iucon- 
siderable to call forth any great and, therefore, economical system. 
The voyager, per steam, between the Thames and Scotland, or between 








London and Cork, cannot fail to wonder when he sees, as he surely will 
see on a warm, calm, day, scores of square miles of haddocks, mackerel, 
pilchards, herrings, &c. ; when he has left on shore thousands of human 
beings pining for food. These enormous shoals approach the land, too, 
on purpose to be caught. In the History of British Fishes, Mr. Yar- 
rell says, “ The law of Nature which obliges mackerel and many others 
to visit the shallower water of the shores at a particular season, ap- 
pears to be one of those wise and beautiful provisions of the Creator by 
which not only is the species perpetuated with the greatest certainty, 
but a large portion of the parent animals are thus brought within the 
reach of man, who, but for the action of this law, would be deprived of 
many of those species most valuable to him as food. For the mackerel 
dispersed over the immense surface of the deep, no effective fishery 
could be carried on; but approaching the shore as they do from all di- 
rections, and roving along the coast collected in immense shoals, mil- 
lions are caught, which yet form but a very small portion compared 
with the myriads that escape.” The fecundity of some of the species 
is marvellous. It has been ascertained by actual experiment, that the 
roe of the cod-fish contains from six to nine millions of eggs. 

Nor are river fish less abundant. Mr. Yarrell says, that two persons 
once calculated from actual observation, that from sixteen to eighteen 
hundred of the delicate ingredients for Twickenham pies passed a given 

dint on the Thames in one minute of time; an average of more than one 
nee te thousand per hour. And this ee/-fare, as it is called, is going 
on incessantly for more than two months. The king of fish is equally 
prolific, and quite as easily captured. The choicest salmon that ap- 
pear in Billingsgate are from the river Bann, near Coleraine. We fou d 
it eighteen-pence per pound; yet it is recorded that fourteen hundred 
an‘ fifty salmon were taken in that river at one drag of a single net! 

The appetite for fish is, it would seem, an acquired taste; but it 
would be of enormous advantage if any means could be devised for en- 
conraging the consumption of this description of food. In order to 
commence the experiment we would suggest the regular introduction 
of fish into workhouse and prison dietaries. Formerly, such a measure 
was not practicable during the whole of the year, but, with a trifling 
outlay, such a system of supply might be organised as would ensure 
freshness and constancy. 

The proprietor of the handsome donkey, who led us into this statis- 
tical reverie, informed us—and he was corroborated by his friend—that 
the only certainty was the redherring and periwinkle trade; but then 
the competition was so werry great. ‘I don’t know how 1t is,” he ob- 

served, ‘‘ but people "Il buy salt things with all the virtue dried out on 
"em, but——” 

‘** That’s because they havea relish,” interrupted the Mentor. 

*¢ But fresh fish,” renewed the other gentleman, with a glance of dis- 

leasure at béfmg interrupted ; ‘fresh fish—all alive, as we cries ’em— 
Fresh fish, mind you !—they can’t abear.” 

We also learnt from these gentlemen that the professors of the He- 
brew faith were the only constant fish eaters. 

** Ay why ?” continued the councillor, ‘‘ cos when they eat fish, they 
think they’re a fasting !”’ 

This reminding us that we were actually fasting, we complimented 
our friend on his donkey (which he assured us was a ‘“‘ Moke” of the 
reg’lar Tantivy breed), and having completed the filling of our basket, 
were about to return home to breakfast, with an excellent appetite, 
and a high respect for the manners of modern fishmongers, when he 
hailed us easily with, ‘‘ Halloa, you Sir!” 

We went back. 

‘**T tell you wot,” he said, jerking his thumb over his shoulder, in 
the direction of the Market Tavern,—* but p’raps you have though.” 

** Have what?” said we. 

‘* Dined at Simpson’s, the Fish Hord’n'ry,” said he. 

«© Never,” said we. 

“Do it!” said he. ‘* You go and have a tuck-out at Simpson’s at 
four o’clock in the afternoon (wen me an my old ooman is a going to 
take tea, with a winkle or wot not) and you'll come out as bright as a 
star, and as sleek as this here Moke.” 

We thanked him for his hint towards the improvement of our per- 
sonal appearance, which was a little dilapidated at that hour of the 
morning, and were so much impressed by the possibility of rivalling 
the Moke, that we returned at four o'clock in the afternoon, and climb- 
ed up tothe first floor of Mr. Simpson’s house. 

A glance at the clock assured us that Mr. Simpson was a genius. He 
kept it back ten minutes, to give stragglers a last chance. Already, 
the long table down the whole length of the long low room was nearly 
full, and people were sitting at a side table, looking out through win- 

dows, like stern-windows aboard ship, at flapping sails, and rigging. 





The host was in the chair, with a wooden hammer ready to his hand; 
and five several gentlemen, much excited by hunger and haste, who 


cing expected turbots with their knives. 

We slipped into a vacant chair by a gentleman from the Eastern 
Counties, who immediately informed us that Sir Robert Peel was all 
wrong, and the agricultural interest blown toshivers. The gentleman 
had little pieces of sticking-plaster stuck all over him, and we thought 
his discontent had broken out in an eruption, until he informed us that 
he had been ‘ going it, all last week” with some ruined friends of his 
who were also in town, and that ‘‘ champagne and claret always had 
that effect upon him.” 

n our left hand, was an undertaker from Whitechapel. ‘Here's a 
bill,” says he; “‘this General Interment! What's to become of my 
old hands who haven’t been what you may call rightly sober these 
twenty years? Ain’t there any religious feeling in the country ?” 

The company had come, like the fish, from various distances. There 
was a respectable Jew provision-merchant from Hamburg, over the 
way. Next him, an old man with sunken jaws that were always in 
motion, like a gutta percha mouth that was being continually squeezed. 
He had come from York. Hard by, avery smooth-faced old gen- 
tleman in an immense ribbed satin waistcoat, out of Devonshire, at- 
tended by a pink nephew who was walking the London Hospitals. Lower 
down, was a wooden leg that had brought the person it belonged to, all 
the way from Canada. Two ‘ parties,” as the waiter called them, who 
had been with a tasting-order to the Docks, and were a little scared 
about the eyes, belonged to Doncaster. Pints of stout and porter 
were handed round, agreeably to their respective orders. Everybody 
tovk his own pint pot to himself, and seemed suspicious of his neighbour. 
As the minute hand of the clock approached a quarter past four, the 
geutleman from the Eastern Counties whispered us, that if the country 
held out for another year, it was as much as he expected. 

Suddenly a fine salmon sparkled and twinkled like a silver harlequin 
befure Mr. Simpson. A goodly dish of soles was set on lower down ; 
then, in quick succession, appeared flounders, fried eels, stewed eels, 
cod fish, melted butter, lobster-sauce, potatoes. Savoury steams curled 
and curled about the company’s heads, and toyed with the company’s 
noses. Mr. Simpson hammered onthe table. Grace ! 

For one silent moment, Mr. Simpson gazed upon the salmon as if he 
were the salmon’s admiring father, and then fell upon him, and helped 
twenty people without winking. Five or six flushed waiters hurried 
to and fro, and played cymbals with the plates ; the company rattled an 
accompaniment of knives and forks ; the fish were no more, in a twin- 
kling. Boiled beef, mutton, and a huge dish of steaks, were soon dis- 
posed of in like manner. Small glasses of brandy round, were gone, 
ere one could say it lightened. Cheese melted away. Crusts dissolved 
into air. Mr. Simpson was gay. He knew the worst the company could 
~ He saw it done, twice every day. Again he hammered onthe table. 

race! 

Then, the cloth, and plates, the salt-cellars, the knives and forks, 
the glasses and pewter-pots, being all that the guests had aot eaten or 


| had run us down on the stairs, had leaped into seats, and were mena- 





drunk, were cleared ; bunches of pipes were laid upon the table ; and 
| everybody ordered what he liked to drink, or went his way. Mr. Simp- 
{son's punch, in wicked tumblers of immense dimensions, was the most 
:in favour. Mr Simpson himself consorted with acompany of generous 
' Spirits—connected with a Brewery, perhaps—and smoked a mild cigar. 
The large gentleman out of Devoushire : so large now, that he was ob- 
liged to move his chair back, to give his satin waistcoat play : ordered 
a small pint bottle of por’, passed it to the pink nephew, and disparaged 
punch. The nephew dutifully concurred, but looked at the undertaker’s 
glass, out of the corner of his eye, as if he could have reconciled him- 
self to punch, ‘oo, under pressure, ona desertisland. The « parties” 
from the Docks took rum-and-wa er, and wandered in their couversa- 
tion. He of the Eastern Counties took cold gin-and-water for a change, 
and for the purification of his blood. Deep in the oiled depths of the 
old-fashioned table, a reflection of every man’s fice appeared below him, 
beaming. Many pipes were lighted, the windows were opened at top, 
and a fragrant cloud enwrapped the company, as if thev were all beine 
carried upward together. The undertaker laughed monstrously at a | 
Joke, and the agriculturist thought the country might go on, say ten 
years, with good luck. 
Eighteen pence a-head had done it all—the drink, and smoke, and 
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civil attendance exsepted—and again this was Billingsgate! Ver} 
there is‘ an ancient and fish-like smell” about our popular opinions 
sometimes ; and our hereditary exaltations and depressions of some 
things would bear revision !—Household Words. 





ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 


The failure in the chief object of these two expeditions excited fee}. 
ings which could only be satisfied by renewed exertions. The mountains 
said to exist at the bottom of Lancaster Sound were affirmed, by some 
who had borne part in the abortive voyage, to be ocular deception. The 
question was soon put to the proof. Two ships, the Hecla and Griper 
commanded by Captain Parry, sailed to explore Lancaster Sound on the 
4th May 1819. Every effort was made to arrive on the scene of operation 
at the earliest possible period, and as the shortest route, the ships were 
forced into the ‘* Middle Ice” in Baffin’s Bay in the middle of July 
This collection of ice is as striking a phenomenon in this part of the sea. 
as are the great banks of weel, Fucus natans, which float with little or 
no change of place in the Atlantic, off the Azores ani the Bahamas As 
its name indicates, it occupies a position in the middle of the bay, leay 
ing a narrow channel on the easteri side more or less encumbered with 
drift ice, while on the western side the sea is generally unobstructed. 
The local position of this body of ice is supposed to be due to the action 
of conflicting currents, which retain it pretty nearly in one spot. The 
usual route round its northern extremity, followed by whaling ships, 
doubles the length of a voyage, and whenever possible, they endeavour 
to cross the pack in a lower latitude. This was what Parry did. By dint 
of sawing, heaving, and sailing at the rate of about twelve miles a day, 
ne forced his way through the barrier, more than eighty miles in width, 
insevendays. A clear sea awaited him on the western side; and by the 
end of July he was in the entrance of Lincaster Sound, waiting with 
auxicty and impatience for an easterly breeze. It came at last ; both 
vessels crowded sail ; and as Captain Parry relates—* It is more easy 
to imagine than to describe the almost breathless anxiety which wag 
now visible in every countenance while, as the breeze increased toa 
fresh gale, we ran quickly up the Sound. The mast-heads were crow- 
ded by the officers and men during the whole afternoon ; and an uncon- 
cerned observer, if any could have been unconcerned on such an ocea- 
sion, would have been amused by the eagerness with which the various 
reports from the crow’s nest were received—all, however, hitherto, 
favourable toour most sanguine hopes.” The question as to a passage 
was soon settled. ‘* We were,” pursues the narrative, “ by midnight 
in a great measure relieved from our anxiety respecting the supposed 
continuity of land at the bottom ofthis magnificentinlet, having reach- 
ed the longitude of 83° 12’, where the two shores are still above thirteen 
leagues apart, without the slightest appearance of any land to the west- 
ward of us for four or five points of the compass.” 

An inlet ten leagues wide, on the sourthern shore, was next seen. 
Thinking that this would lead to the American coutinent, Captain Parry 
sailed into it for some distance until stopped by the ice. While here, 
the singular phenomenon was observed, as it had been by former voy- 
agers, of the compasses by opin, useless, the needles losing all cirec- 
tive power, and —s to any direction in which they might be turned. 
This effect, which added materially to the difficulty of navigating an un- 
known sea, was due chiefly to the proximity of the magnetic pole: a 
successful means of correcting it has since then been discovered, as will 
be hereafter explained. From this channel, to which the name of Re- 
gent’s Inlet was given, the ships returned to Barrow’s Strait, where, on 
22nd August, another wide opening of eight leagues was discovered on 
the northern shore. Far astheeye could reach it was clear of ice, but 
no attempt was made to explore it, as all on board the vessels were 
desirous of getting to the westward ; it was called Wellington Channel. 
Beyond this several islands were passed, the whole group now known 
as the Parry Islands ; and during this part of the voyage a change was 
noticed in the general direction of the compass needle from westerly to 
easterly, showing, as Captain Parry observes, that they had * crossed 
immediately to the northward of the magnetic pole, and had undoubt- 
edly passed over one of those spots on the glube where the needle would 
have been found to vary 180°, or,in other words, where its north pole 
would have pointed due south.” 1 3 

Sailing onwards, the passage narrowed ; Melville Island was discov- 
ered and named; and on the 4th September the party became entitled 
to the parliamentary reward of £5000 offered for attaining 110° of west 
longitude ; a gratifying fact duly commemorated in the appellation of 
an adjacent eadland—Bounty Cape. The narrowing of the channel 
disappointed the explorers in their hope of making their way to Beh- 
ring’s Strait in one season. Ice was met with ; on the 14th September 
a sudden full of snow indicated the close of the fine season ; the Griper 
was forced on shore ; and though got off again, the obstructions were 
such as to make it evident that no time was to be lost in looking for 
winter quarters. With some difficulty the course was retraced to a bay 
in Melville Island ; but new ice seven inches in thickness formed so 
rapidly, that before the vessels could be brought to their anchoring- 
— a channel more than two miles long had to be cut to admit 
them. 

All heavy materials and stores were immediately landed, the decks 
cleared, and each vessel housed over with a thick tilt-cloth ; and to in- 
sure as much snugness as possible under the circumstances, the sides 
were banked up with snow. Notwithstanding the heating apparatus, 
distributed throughout each ship, thesleeping berths were nearly always 
damp,and coated with ice ; and whenever the external air was admitted by 
the opening of a door, the sudden rush of cold condensed the warm air of 
the apartment to a visible vapour, which settled and froze on the bulk- 
heads and beams. Later in the season the berths were taken down, and 
hammocks slung a-midship substituted for them, very much to the com- 
fort and health of the crews—an arrangement which has been followed 
in subsequent voyages with equal benefit. During the winter all avail- 
able means were taken to promote health and cheerfulness : when the 
weather permitted, the men took exercise on shore, and on other occa- 
sions were made torun round the deck to the tunes of a hanl-organ 
or to their own songs. Dramatic entertainments were prepared : the 
first representation took place on the day on which the ice-bound ad- 
venturers lost sight of the sun, to-ee it nomore for three dreary months, 
and was repeated fortnightly afterwards. A school was opened, and well 
attended by the crews, who found learning to read a valuable relief 
from ennui and its concomitant evils ; and the officers, among other 
modes of using the time, started a weekly manuscript newspaper—* The 
North Georgia Gazette and Winter Curonicle’—in which humour and 
philosophy were mingled, to the amusement and edification of writers 
and readers. Those who understand the intimate connection between 
mental and physical health will best apprecate these attempts to provide 
occupation Br mind and body. But the sicientific objects of the expedi- 
tion were not forgotten : in the observatory built on shore astronomi- 
cal, magnetical, and meteorological observations were perseveringly 
recorded, in spite of the rigorous climate, and when the cold was such 
that to touch the metal of the instruments raised a blister, or took off 
the skin, just as in a case of burning, it was necessary to hold the breath 
while observing, otherwise a thin film of ice formed on the eye-glasses. 
Several phenomena pecular to northern latitudes were taken account of: 
curious effects of refraction, appearances of the aurora, facility of hear- 
ing sounds at great distances—in calm weather conversation could be 
held between two individuals more than a mile apart with but a slight 
elevation of the voice ; suoke did not rise, but crept along for several 
miles in a horizontal direction ; objects seen at a distance in the dreary 
waste of snow deceived the eye, and appeared much larger than they 
were inreality. February 1820 was the coldest part of the season ; the 
temperture fell to 55° below zero, a degree of frigor which might well 
be suppased to be unbearable; yet if there be no wind, it can be borne 
without pain. Mercury froze so as to become malleable, and could be 

i iety of forms. P 
"he tek aeceerens were made to fit the ships again for service ; 
the ice which had accumulated inside the Hec/a from breath and stew 
was scraped off, making @ quantity of seventy-five bushels. Onthe 12th 
and 13th May the first ptarmigan, deer, and musk ox, were seen ; the 
animals pass every spring from the mainland to the islands to graze and 
breed. On the lst June a party set out to cross the island to its north- 
ern shore : the pools were full of fowl, the rapid fervour of an Arctic 
summer had already converted the snowy waste into “ luxuriant par- 
ture ground,” rich in flowers and grass, with ‘* almost the same lively 
appexrance as that of an English meadow,” a fact which fully accounts 
for the periodical migration of animals from the continent. : 
It was no until the Ist August that the ships were once more fairly 
afloat, and endeavours made to push to the westward ; but the icy bar- 








rier which the party had seen on their first approach still barred _ 
rogress. The Griper again took the ground during a perilous interval’, 
and all further progress in the much-desired direction became hopeless. 
The heads of the vessels were reluctantly turned to the eastward ; wd 
stood out of the sound, surveyed part of Ba‘fin’s Bay, and in Novemoe 
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ed to England, with all hands, comprising ninety-four individ" 
ete health, having lost but one during their eighteen months 


e. 
atom September of the same year that Parry sailed, an overland expe- 
dition started from York Factory, Hudson’s Bay, under charge of dir 
Jovn Franklin, accompanied by Dr. (now Sir John) Richardson, two mid 
shipmen— Messrs Bac and Hood—and Hepburn a seaman, with the ob- 
ject of exploring the north coast of Aucrica to its eastern extremity 
from the mouth of the Co permine There was a chance that Parry 
wight make for the coast in his ships ; and if so, the two parties would 
have co-operated with mutual advantage. Franklin and his party, in- 
creased by the addition of sixteen Canadian voyageurs, interpreters, 
te. left Fort ay in July 1820 for Fort Eaterpirse on Winter 
Lake, more than miles distant. Here, after walking eighty miles 
to get a look at the Coppermine, they wintered, white ir. (now Sir 
George) Back returned on foot to Fort Chipewyan to expedite the tran- 
sit of stores required for the next year’s operations. At the end of five 
months he rejoined his companions, having walked 1100 miles on snow 
shoes in the depth of winter : a journey which = his powers of endu- 
rance to a severe test, the thermometer being seldom above zero, and on 
one vecasion 57° below it. On the last day of June 1821, the whole party 
having dragged their canoes and baggage to the river—a tedious ant 
fatiguing service—embarked on the rapid stream, and reached the sea 
on tne 18th July. The main object of the expedition thea commenced ; 
and with two birch-bark sanoes, each manned by ten men, and fifteen 
days’ provision, Franklin paddled to the eastward. They followed the 
coast for two weeks, pinched at times for want of food, as some of their 
mmican had turned mouldy, till they came to what is vow called 
Coronation Gulf, a distance, reckoning the indentations of the shore, of 
655 geographical miles. By this time the canoes, which had gonethrougo 
some rough duty, were scarcely serviceable; and the stock of provisiun; 
was reduced to three days’ consumption. Under these circumstance, 
the leaders resolved to return. They walked first to a spot on the shor- 
ten wiles distant from their haltingplace, which, with literal truth, 
was named Point Turnagain. To attempt 'o reach the Coppermine so 
late in the season would have been fatal to the whole of the party ; 
they therefure made for Hood s River, discovered by them a few days 
previously, up which they had ascended to the first rapid by the 26th 
August. Twosmall portable cinoes were then cunstructet from the 
two larger ones, for the purpose of crossing rivers on the journey now 
before them ; and on the Ist September they set off on a straight course 
for Fort Enterprise, 150 miles distant. The fatizues and privations 
endured on this route are scarcely to be paralleled : short of food, ill 
supplied with clothing, and exposed to the howling severity of the cli- 
mate, the escape of any one of the number appears almost a miracle. 
Some days, when there was nothing to eat, and no means of making a 
fire, they passed entirely in bed ; on others, after a weary and exhaus- 
ting travel, their only nourishment on halting for the night was tripe 
de roche, or rock-tripe, a species of lichen, Gyrophora proboscidea of 
botanists, a plant of must nauseous taste, and the cause of cruel bowel 
complaints to the whole party. Daily they became weaker, and less 
capable of exertion: one of the canoes was so much broken by a fall, 
it was burned to cook a supper ; the resource of fishing too was denied 
them, for some of the men, in the recklessness of misery, threw away 
the nets. Rivers were to be crossed by wading, or in the canoe ; on 
one of these occasions Franklin took his seat with two of the voyageurs 
in their frail bark, when they were driven by the force of the stream 
aud the wind tothe verge of a frightful rapid, in which the canoe upset 
and but for a rock on which they found fovting, they would there have 
perishe!. On the 19th, * previous to setting out, the whule party ate 
the remains of their old shoes, and whatever scraps of leather they had, 
to strengthen their stomachs fur the fatigue of the day’s journey. These,’ 
‘would have satisfied usin ordinary times, but we were now almost 
exhausted by slender fare and travel, and our appetites had become 
ravenous. We looked, however, with humble confidence .o the great 
Author and Giver of all good for a continuance of the support which 
had hitherto been always supplied to us at our greatest need.” A day 
or two afterwards the remaining canve was left behiad ; no entreaties 
could prevail on the men to carry it farther. Dr. Richardson, too, wa- 
obliged to abandon his collection of plants and minerals from inability 
to endure the burthen. The killing of five small deer at this time, how- 
ever, enabled them to rest for a couple of days tv recruit their exhaus- 
ted strength. Oa the 20th they came to the Coppermine, the Crossing 
of which, owing to their weak condition, the loss of the canoe, and hav- 
ing to construct a raft of willow branches, detained them until the 4th 
October. They were now almost in the last stage of starvation ; and 
had it not been for the exertions of Hepburn in collecting tripe de roche, 
not one of them would have survived. Oa the 7th, wuen at twenty- 
four miles from Fort Enterprise, a division of the party took place : 
Franklin, with eight of the men, went on, while Richardson stayed be- 
hind atthe encampment to tend on Hood, who was scarcely able to 
move. Hepburn remained with them. Three of the voyageurs, unvble 
to proceed with Franklin, and Michel, an Iroquois, were permitted to 
revuro to the haltingplace, where they would be at least certain of fire 
and rock-tripe, but, with the exception of the Iudian, they perished by 
the way : not one of them was ever seen again. Frankiin, with his five 
survivors, reached Fort Enterprise on the Lith. What a disappointment 
awaited them! Instead of a cordial welcome from friendly hunters, 
and abundance of provisions, as had been promised, all was a blank : 
the bu Lling was tenantless. 

A note was found from vir. Back, who had journeyed on in advance, 
stating that he had gone in search of the Indians, and if need were, to 
Fort Providence. Tuis was but poor comfort fur the famished travellers 
Who were vbliged to take up their quarters in the dilapidated elitice 
The rubbish-heaps concealed beneath the snow were searched for old 
skins, bones, or any kinl of offal that might serve as food when 
stewed with rock-tripe. A good fire was a luxury seldom enjoyed, fur 
they bad scarcely strength to collect wood. Eighteen weary days were 
Pissed in these painful peivations, when the monotony was interrupte!l 
by the arrival of De. Richardson aad Hepburn in a most emaciated 
condition, bringing the melancholy intelligence that Me. Hood and the 
Troquvis were both dead. Michel, in a fit of sullen spite, to whic. 
uucivilised natures are liable, had shot the younsz an 1 talented officer 
at the encampment where they had last pirted ; aut his demeanour to 
Wards the two survivors becomiag more and more threatening, the 
doctor, under the imperious instinct of self-preservation, took upou 
himself the responsibility of putting the Lndian to dewth by a pistul- 
shot. As afterwards appeared, there was reason to believe that two of 
the missing voyageurs nad also beea mardere | by the Lroquois. 

Two others cf the wretched par y died on the second day af.er Rich- 
@rdson's arrivalat the furt. At last, on the 7ch November, relief cime. 
borne by three Indians sent by Mr. Back. The mcssengers proved 
themselves most kind, assiduous attendants, “ evincing humanity 
that would have done honour to the most civilised people.” And with 
good fires and sufficient fool, the sufferers began to recover strength. 

week later, they were able to set ou: for Fort Ch pewyan, where ghey 
yewmained until June of the following year. InJuiy they reiched York 

actory, from whence they had started three years before, and thus 
pr erry the journey of 555) miles, during which humin courage 
tude Patience were exposed to trials such as few can bear with forti- 
out of oe as is seen in Franklin's interesting narrative, arising 
ee elance on the ever-sustaining care of an Almighty Providence 
eee Possibility of entering the Polar Sea having been proved by 
mai K first voyage, it was considered that the north-west passage 
dead ey be effected in a lower latitude than that of Melville 
ing! » Where the icy barrier had proved impassable. Parry, accord- 
1 By» Was sent out a second time with the Hecla and Fury, in May 
Btrajt Ta instructions to make for Repulse Biy by way of Hulson’s 
that on he former never having been fully examined, it was supposed 
edeon's Bene would be fount leading from it to the ocean beyonit. 
and the 4, ae 1s notorious for its manifold hindrances to navigition, 
mel bese — had come before the ships reached the narrow chan- 
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sources, and their adaptation tosurrounding nature. Even under such 
apparently uncongenial circumstances human ingenuity manifest itself : 
these people build their winter huts dome-shaped, with blocks of snow, 
as accurately as though they had stud.ed the geometrical principles of 
construction. They display great skill also in fitting and sewing their 
dresses, and in the manufacture of canoes, weapons, and domestic im- 
plements. They eat little else than animal food, and whenever they 
can get it, will devour from ten to twelve pounds of flesh or blubber in 
aday. Their only domestic animal is the dog: deprived of this useful 
creature, their existence would be extremely precarious. On the long 
journeys which they take in search of food, six of these dogs will draw 
a sledge with a load of half a ton from seven to eight miles an hour 
during a whole day. ; 
On the 2 July the ships were released from their frozen berths, and 
attempts made to sail to the northward by Fox's Channel—a most 
harassing tideway, where more than once both ships were nearly des- 
troyed by pressure from floating ice; so formidable were the obstacles, 
that sixty-five days were spent in making forty miles! The elements 
proved unpropitious, and at the end of Uctober the vessels were once 
more in winter quarters at the Island of [gloolik; thirteen days’ work 
having been necessary to cut a canal 4343 feet long through ice from 
twelve to fourteen inches, and in some places several feet, in thick- 
ay Here the Esquimaux were more numerous than at Winter 
sland. ' 
Not until August 8, 1823, could the ships be extricated from this 
new station; and no sooner were they freed, than they were again beset 
by drifting ice, which held them for twenty-four days. the risk of 
passing auother winter in those dreary regions appeared to be immi- 
nent, when an easterly breeze sprung up, and carried the vessels into 
vpen water. They arrived at Shetland in October, after nearly three 
years’ absence, and the eyes of all on board were gladdened once more 
with the sight of civilised humanity. The north-eastern point of the 
American cuntinent was ascertained by this voyage; it is a projecting 
headlind of Melville Peninsula, and the connectiun of the latter with 
the main was found to be by a tortuous and narrow isthmus; and with 
respect to a navigable passage to the Polar Sea, it proved that the 
ouly route to the westward lay through Barrow’s Strait or Regent’s 
inlet. 
A third expedition, including the same ships with the same com- 
minder, was sent outin 1824. Owing to the unfavourable nature of the 
middle ice in Baffin’s Buy, the season was so far advanced by the time 
the party entered Regent's Inlet, that they at once went into winter 
quarters at Port Bowen, on its eastern shore. Here they remained un- 
til the 20th July 1825, when the voyage was resumed, but under very 
discouraging circumstances. Great accumulations of ice rendered it 
almost impossible to advance ; the Fury was drivenon shore, and aban- 
doned, though most of her stores were saved, and piled on the beach; 
and the Hec/a returned to Eagland with a double complement of men 
and officers. This was the least successful of Parry’s voyages; but 
tiere is a fact connected with it which deserves to be recorded: it 
roved that the anxiety and difficulty consequent on the loss of power 
ian the compasses need no longer exist. The placing of a small circular 
plate of iron in the line of no direction of the ship, and near to the 
needle, effects a compensation which keeps the latter in working con- 
dition. This contrivance is due to Mr. Peter Birlow of Woolwich, and 
Uaptain Parry says, *‘ Never had an invention a more complete and 
satisfactory triumph; for to the last moment of our operations at sea 
did the compss indicate the true magnetic direction.” 
Concurrently with Parry's third voyage three other expeditions were 
undertaken: the first by Captain Lyon in the Griper, to proceed by 
Hudson's Strait and Sir Thoms Rowe's Welcome to Repulse Biy ; thea 
to cross over Melville Isthmus, and survey the coast of America as far 
as where Franklin left off at Point Turnagain. The vessel sailed in 
June 1824, but being totally unfit for the service, except in the quality 
uf strength, she was nearly wrecked on two occasions in the Welcome, 
and all on board placed in imminent peril of their lives; and at last, 
— Bay being eighty miles distant, the enterprise was aban- 
oned. 
Taess expeditions hal the twofold object of mxking the north-west 
passage anil of completing the survey of the North-American coast. 
Ciptain Beechey was appuiated to com nind the second, ani desputched 
iu the Blossom, in 1825, on a similar erranl to that now intrusted t» 
Captain Collinson with the Enterprise and Investigator; namely, to 
sail round Cape Horn, and enter the Polar Sea by Behring’s Strait, so 
as to arrive at Chamisso Island, in Kotzebue Sound, by the 10ch July 














north ends of wh'eh pointed almost directly towards each other, though 
eur actual distance did not exceed $55 geographical miles; and while 
the needle of Port Bowen was increasing its westerly direction, ours 
was increasing its easterly, and the contrary—the variation being west 
at Port Bowen, and east at Fort Frank!in—a beautiful and satisfactory 
proof of the solar influence on the daily variation.” 

In addition to magnetism, observations of the aurora borealis were 
also recorded, and the fact established that no disturbance of the 
needle (in that locality at least) takes place during the play of the 
phenomenon. A course of lectures too on practical geology was deliv- 
ered by Richardson—an eminently useful subject in a new district. 
And as an instance of what a love of science may accomplish when ani- 
mated by a persevering and self-reliantspirit, we must not omit to men- 
tion Mr. Drummond, one of the party, who passed the winter alone at 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains in a small hut erected by himself, 
where he collected 1500 specimens of plants, and 200 birds and quadru- 
peds, besides insects. These, hone points of minor interest when 
compared with the grand objects of the expeditions, serve nevertheless 
to connect the individuals whose names they distinguish, by man 
links of sympathy and esteem, with unobtrusive thousands who can ad- 
mire where they cannot imitate. 

The plan which had been proposed by Franklin for reaching the 
North Pole on the failure of Captain Buchan in 1818, was taken up b 
Sir Edward Parry after returning from his third voyage; and in April 
1827 he sailed for Spitzbergen in the Hec/a, calling by the way at Ham- 
merfest, to take on board a number of reindeer which were to be em- 
ployed in drawing the two boats built expressly for the service, and 
uited with sledge-runners. Arrived at their destination, the vessel 
was anchored ia a harbour on the northern coast, while Parry, with 
Lieutenants Ross and Bird, Beverly the surgeon, and twenty-four men, 
started on their novel enterprise. The central point to which their 
hopes and wishes teudel was 600 miles distant; and to quote the com- 
mander’s words—‘‘ It was proposed to take with us resources for ninety 
days; to set out for Spitzbergen, if pessible, about the beginning of 
June ; and to occupy the months of June, July, and August in attempt- 
ing to reach the pole, and returning to the ship, making an average of 
133 miles per day.” Each boat, with the contents, weighed 3578 lbs., 
or 258 lbs. toeach man. Among the stores was a good supply of that 
prime essential in Arctic travelling, pemmican, which combines abun- 
dant nutriment with small compass. It is made from beef dried over 
wood fires, and pounded, and preserved in bags, with fat to exclude the 
air. 

On the 13th Jane the party were off Little Table Island, discovered 
by Phipps in 1773. It is the most northerly land on the globe at pre- 
seat known, and though but little more than a rock a few hundred feet 
high, its position is such that, as Parry observes, ‘“ bleak, barren, and 
rugged as it is, one could not help gazing at it with intense interest.” 
In 1806 Captain Scoresby had sailed as high as 81° 30’, and reported 
the ice then stretching to the northwards as a smooth unbroken level, 
a description which unfortunately would no longer apply in 1827. 
Where the water was open, the crews availed themselves of sails and 
oars; but when they came to the ice, the dragging of the boats proved 
to be a more formidable task than was anticipated. The reindeer had 
been left behind at Spitzbergen as useless under the circumstances, 
since there could be no provender for them, and the labour of moving 
the heavy loads was fatiguing in the extreme. A level surface was 
rarely met with: the ice was nearly everywhere ridged with hum- 
mocks, furrowed with deep hollows full of loose snow or water, or 
broken up into sharp laminz, familiarly termed “ penknife ice” by the 
sailors. 

Although the season of the arctic summer, when there is a constant 
sunlight, the temperature was seldom above the freezing-poiat. All 
vicissitudes of weather were to be encountered ; one day it rained steadi- 
ly for twenty-one hours without any of that shelter which the land at 
times affurds. {he night was chosen for travelling, the glare from the 
expanse of snow being less painful to the eyes than when the sun was 
higher, besides which, the day was the best time tor drying wet gar- 
ments. This arrangement proved rather embarrassing ; the men scarce- 
ly ever knew night from day, and the officers, even with chronometers, 
would have been sometimes puzzled to tell the hour, had they not been 
provided with time-keepers constructed to show twenty-fours om the 
dial, with but one revolution of the hour-hand in that period. Had 
they reached the pole, where the sun’s apparent height varies very 
slightly, they would hage been unable to retrace their steps without 
this provisioa, and might have gone off on a meridian precisely opposite 





1825, there to wait for Franklin, cf whom more presently. Beechey 
r-achel the ren lezvous fifteen diys after the time appointed, and mate 
immediate preparations for exploring the coast to the eastward. The 
barge, unler charge of two of the lieutenants, surveyed 125 miles of 
new shore, until stopped by a long, low, projecting tongue of land, to 
which the name of Point Barrow was given, but without meeting or 
hearing any tidings of the expected overland party. The B!ossom re 
mained at the ancuorage until October, when it became necessary to 
lepart, to prevent her being frozen in for the winter, and after a cruise 
in the Pacific, she returned to Chamisso [slanl in August 1827. Cli- 
mete, however, with its usual fickleness, was uafavourable; there wis 
very little open sea; and in en leavouring to push along the shore, the 
barge was wrecked, anl several of her crew drowned; and on the 6:h 
Ustober Captain Beechey was obliged to abanlon further exploration, 
grieved and disappvintel that he had not the satisfaction of bearing 
with him the adveaturvus party whom he had been sent especially tu 
meet. : 

This party comprised the third of the expelitions referred to above 
In 1824, Franklin, uadeterred by the recoliection of the fearful hard- 
ships en lured in his former overland journey, proposed a secon t, which, 
descending the Mackenzie River to the sea, should there divide its force ; 
and while une purty explored the coast easterly to the Copper.aine, the 
other shoul.! make its way westerly to Icy Cape, or, if pussible, Beh- 
ving’s Scraic. ‘The project was duly sanctioned, an l every preparation 
made to insure success by building beats, providing scientific instru- 
ments, and supplying abuadint provisions. Besides three strong an] 
light boats built at Woolwich, better suited to navigition among ice 
thin bark cinves, a smaller one, coverel with Mackintosh, and weigh- 
ing only eigity-tive pounds, was constructed fur the purpose of cross- 
ing rivers. In July 1825 the party arrived at Fort Chipewyan, when a 
coubin d plan of operations was determined on, in which Richardson 
and Back, who had again volunteere 1, nella pronineat place. To the 
latter, anl tou Mr. Dease, one of the Hulson’s Bay Cumpany’s traders, 
was intrustel the preparation of winter quarters, so as to avoid all 
risk of once more encountering the privations they had before so pain- 
fully experienced. 

In June 1823 they descenied the river, and separated on approach- 
ing the sea —Ri-har Ison and Kendil going with two boats to the east 
aii Franklin and Back with two boats to the west, in which d.rectiva 
they hoped eventually to effect a junction with Beechey ant the Bio3- 
som. Oa the 4th July Franklin's division was attwcked by some hun- 
drels of Esqyuimaux, anl only savel by the coolness an! judgment of 
tie leaders. Pursuing their voyage, the usual fate of arcuc voyagers 
awaited them—storms, fugs, cold, and ice. The greatest retardation 
wus from the extreme density of the fugs, cause 1 by the low and swampy 
nature of the coast, into which the most northerly range ot the Rocky 
Mountains sinks. The seasun was advancing; ani afver anxious delib- 
eration as to pushing on or returaing, the lacter course was decided 
on. The spot was named Return Reef; anl on the 18th August the 
pirty turned their backs on it, little thinking that Cuptain Beechey 
hal done so much towards meeting them. Oa this eveut Franklin ob- 
serves :—* Gould [ have known, or by possibility imagined, that a party 
from the Blussom had been at the distance of only 160 miles from me, 
no difficulties, dangers, or discouraging circumstances should have 
prevailed on me to return; but taking into account the uncertainty of 
all voyages in a sea obstructed by ice, [ had no right to expect that the 
Blossom had advanced beyonl Kotzebue Lnlet, or that any party from 
her had doubled Icy Cape.” The extent of coast surveyel was 874 
The boats 
gut back to Fort Franklio the 21st September, after a voyage of 2048 
wiles; and there the unsuccessful party met their comrades who had 
gone eastward. These had been favoured with fiae weather, and their 
stil of 500 miles, or 902 by the coast line, from one river to the other, 
afforded a pleasant voyage, during which they adied somewhat to the 
stores of natural history, botany, geology, &c. . 

A second winter passed at the fort. ‘Tue cold was intense, at one 
time the thermometer standing at 587 below zero; but such @ tempera- 
ture even as this may be detied by a weatuer-tight dwelling, pleuty ot 
A series of maguetic ubserva- 
»; Gluns Was Commence l; anl as the locality liy on the Opposite side of the 
mag vetic pule to that aloug which Parry bad s tile l in tis Voyage:, some 
interesting results were arrive! at. ‘it appears,” says Franklin, 
‘that fur the stme months, at the interval of only one year, Ciptain 





to the true one. 
Their labours thus commenced with the evening :—‘‘ Being rigged for 
travelling,” observes Parry, ‘‘ we breakfasted on warm cocoa and bis- 
cuit; and af er stowing the things in the boats and on the sledges, so 
as to secure themas much as possible from wet, we set off on our day's 
joirney, and usually travelled from five to five and a-half hors tien 
st»; p»d an hour to dine, an1 again travelled four, five, or even six hours, 
according to circumstances. After this we halted for the night, as we 
called it, though it was usually early in the morning,selecting the larg- 
est surface of ice we happened to be near for hauling the boats on, in 
order to avoid the danger of its breaking up by coming in contact with 
other masses, and also to prevent drift as much as possible. The boats 
were placed close alongside each other, with their sterns to the wind, 
the snow or wet cleared out of them, and the sails, supported by the 
bamboo masts and three paddles, placed over them as awnings, an en- 
trance being leftat the bow. Every man then immediately put on dry 
stockings and fur boots, after which we set about the necessary repairs, 
sledges, or clothes; and after serving the provisions for the succeedin 
day, we went to supper. Mos! of the officers and men then smok 
their pipes, which served to dry the boats and awnings very much, and 
usually raised the temperature of our lodgings 19° or 15°. This part 
of the twenty-four hours was often a time—and the only one—of real 
enjoyment tous: the men told their stories, and ‘ fought all their bat- 
tles o'er agiin;’ and the labours of the day, unsuccessful as they too 
often were, were furgotten. A regular watch was set during our rest- 
ing-time, to look out for bears or for the ice breaking up around us, 
as well as to attend to the drying of the clothes, each man alteraately 
taking this duty for anhour. We then concluded our day with pray- 
ers ; and having put on our fur dresses, lay down to sleep with a degree 
of comfort which perhaps few persons would imagine possible under such 
circumstances; our chief inconvenience being, that we were somewhat 
piuched for room, and therefore obliged to stow rather closer than was 
quite agreeable. The temperature, while we slept, was usually from 
35° to 45°, according to the state of the external atmosphere; but on 
one or two occasions it rose as high as 60° to 66°, obliging us to throw 
off a part of our fur dress. After we had slept seven hours, the man 
appointed to boil the cocoa roused us, when it was ready, by the sound 
of a bugle, when we commeuced our day in the manner before describe 1. 

** Our fuel consisted entirely of spirits of wine, of which two pinta 
formed our daily allowance, the cocoa being cooked in an iron boiler 
over a shallow iron lamp with seven wicks—a simple apparatus, which 
answered our purpose remarkably well. We usually found one pint of 
the spirits of wine sufficient for preparing our breakfast—that is, for 
heating twenty-eight pints of water, though it always commenced from 
the temperature of 32°. If the weather was calm and fair, thie quan- 
tity of fuel brought it to the boiling point in about an hour and a-quar- 
ter; but more generally the wicks began to go out before it had reach- 
ed 200°. This, however, made a very comfortable meal to persons 
situated as we were. Such, with a very little variation, was our rega- 
lar routine during the whole of this excursion.” 

To be concluded next week. 
————— 


THE “ TEMPEST”—SCRIBE AND HALEVY. 


We have already mentioned that the above named author and compo- 
ser are at work in London, and about to produce an operatic version of 
Shakspeare’s drama. The oceasion is thought to be one of such great 
interest, that biographies of Scribe and Halevy are running through 
the English journals. We select two of them 

M. Scrise.—Indepentent of the interest his genius excites, so long 
as the higher drama is considered the most refined and intellectual en- 
tertainment of society, no educated person can think of M. Scribe with- 
out a real feeling of gratitude. His works in the original, or copied, 
translated, imitatel, and too often travestied, defaced, and mangled, 
have amused the whole world from Paris to Constantinople, from St. 
Petersburgh to Messina. Nor has our English stage been the least 
benefited by the works of M. Scribe; we could mention the nime of a 
manuger of one of our first theatres, who states that, whenever he wag 
in any difficulty or want of novelty, he always resorted to the transla- 
tion of one of Scribes pieces, and always with the greatest success. He 
is the author of ten co.nedies in five acts, und of twenty in one, two, or 
three acts, all of the highest order, and given at the Frangais; an! of 
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umphs. As lyrical poet, he isequally without a rival, whether for 
the humour or the beauty of his /wrettt. He has written the poetry of 
forty grand operas and of one hundred comic operas. To these must 
now be added his /ibretto of the forthcoming Tempesta. In all, this ex- 
traordinary man has written 340 works, independent of his novels, 
such as ‘* Piquillo Alliaga,” &c. Pmt 

Although so hale and active, and possessing such a flow of spirits that 
he appears at least fifteen years younger, Eugéne Scribe was born at 
Paris on the 24th of September, 1791. His futher was a silk mercer 
near the Pilliers des Hailes, in the Rue St. Denis. The lively wit of 
the future dramatist was discerned by all his friends at an early age, 
and his father, desirous that the powers of his mind should bave ample 
means of development, placed him at the great College of Bte. Barbe. 
Whilst there, however, his father was ruined by toe revolutionary 
wars, and when, at eighteen years of age, Eugéne Seribe left College, 
he was an orphan, and wholly destitute of fortune, Fortunately, he 
found a kind guardian in his relation, M. Bonnet, a celebrated barris- 
ter, and the legal defender of General Moreau. This genticman destin- 
ed his ward to the same profession as himself, and Eugéne Seribe, 
therefore, betovk himself to the study of the Roman }aw, having for 
his “ grinder” no less a personage than that celebrated jurist and poli- 
tician, Dupin the elder, later his colleague at the Freach Academy, 
and at this moment, once more President of the Freach Legislative 
Chamber. Butin all studies the legat fact that was most deeply unapress- 
ed on Eugéne Scribe’s mind was, that at twenty-one a young man is 
master of his own actions; and having reached that age, his passion 
for the drama having absorbed all other tastes, he determined to re- 
nounce the law, and to live free and independent, and to owe nothing but 
to the labour of his pen ‘The latter resvlution he nobly kept, fur in 
France, in spite of his long career, M. Scribe is cited as a very rare 
example of a man who, although courted by high and low, never suli- 
cited nor accepted of a place ur a favour under the numberless Govern- 
ments 2nd administrations which have succeeded each other in his un- 
fortunate country. Justly, therefore, he is entitled to the crest he has 
assumed—a pen with this motto, ‘Inde Liber et Felix” (uence free and 
happy). Shortly after reaching his majority he began his dramatic 
career by writing & vaudeville tur the Gymnase, that favourite theatre 
of the old House of Bourbon, where even now there remain the traces 
of that peculiar wit and elegance, that parfum de nodlesse et de bonne 
société, which distinguish alike the letters of Sevigné, and, although in 
a manlier and more philosophical form, the works of M. Scribe. The 
refinement and elevation of the aspirant’s first vaudeville naturally led 
to his being engaged to write for the Theatre Frangais, where he show- 
ed himself, in an age successively disfigured by th. exaggerations of 
romanticism and the still more loathsome doctrines of Socialism, a wor- 
thy successor to Moliére. To describe M. Scribe’s career and the 

ress of his successive works would demand a volume. The result, 
in the rewards he enjoys, however, it is gratifying to state. He has re- 
ceived poe species of honorary decoration ; he is Commander of the 
Legion of Honour, and bas received crosses from almost every Sove- 
rego ni Europe. He is a member of the famous Quarante de l’ Acade- 
mie, Although he derives no profits from his works out of France, he 
has acquired, by labouring at his pen for many years from five in the 
morning to seven in the evening, a acts indepsadanve. At his elegant 
villa at Meudon, near Paris, or at his larger domain in the provinces, 
he spends his life amidst his family and friends, sending forth constant- 
ly new sources of amusement to the world at large, and not forgetting 
to do substantial good tu the smuller circle around him. Thus loving 
work und retirement, equally esteemed as a private individual and as u 
ublic character, M. -cribe possesses gifts of fortune which they who 
est know him most deeply feel that he well merits. 

M. Havrevy.—For the last 15 years this great composer has enjoyed 
a high reputation in England, whether from the success of his works in 
France or from their reproduction on our own stage. Circumstances 
have, however, lately combined on all sides to attract general atten 
tion towards him. The French composers have lately superseded the 
Italian Maestri, and at the opening of the theatric il campaign in Lon- 
don this year two ofhis minor works were given with signal success at 
St. Jamess Theatre. Another was no less successful at the Princess's 





And whilst the Covent-Garden establishment announced the produc- 
tion of two of his serious operas, it was found likewise that he hud been 
engaged, in conjunction with M. Scribe, in writing another on the sub- 
ject of Shakespeare's Tempest. On the eve of the production of this 
work some account of the life of M. Halevy cannot fail to prove inter. 
esting. Fromental Halevy was borne in Paris at the beginning of the 
teentury. His father was a German, higmether a French lady. 
As the boy showed a precocious understanding, and his father, like 
most of his countrymen, was devotedly fond of philosophy and belle; 
lettres, the young Halevy was at an unusually early age sent to an 
academy. However, a few lessons on the pianoforte having been given 
him with a view to employ his leisure moments and to vary an relieve 
his attention, an invincible love of the musical art absorbed all his 
thoughts. His father finding at last he could not surmount this pro. 
pensity wisely gave way, and placed his son at 10 years of age at the 
great Vonservatoire. ‘There so rapid was his progress, that being only 
12 years of age, he won the grand prize of harmony against all his 
seniors. Soon afterwards he had the still greater good fortune of at- 
tracting the attention of one whose name and works will endure as long 
as the art of music. At 13 he studied composition under Cherubini 
Only two years afterwards, when that great master was obliged to visit 
London (in 1815), so high an opinion did he entertain of the young 
Halevy that he chose him as his temporary substitute to direct hs class 
the Conse: vito re. From this moment the great object of ambition with 
the young artist was to fullow the exampie of Mozart, and visit the 
schouls of Itaty. A new triumph afforded him this opportunity. In 
1819, having won the grand prize of composition in the Lnstitution, he 
was sent by the Acidemy of France to Rome. He spent three years in 
Italy, travelling from one great musical city to the other, examining 
the works of such old composers as Marcello and Palestrina, and stuly- 
ing under such renowned living masters as Salieri and Zingarelli 
From Ltaly he wenttoVienna, purposely to visit one who was the peculiar 
object of his reverence—one who like him had been a favourite pupil of 
Cherubini—Beethoven. This sublime composer received him kindly, 
but gave him a melancholy proof that he had lost one of his most per 
fect and exquisite senses, that of hearing, for to give hima sample of 
his inspiration he played on a harpsichord with broken strings, and so 
totally out of tune as to produce nothing but clashing discords, al- 
though the immortal Beethoven did not perceive it. The time was now 
come when the young Halevy must return to Paris, and show “the 
mettle of his pasture.” fis first composition was Pygmalion, a work 
which he offered to the Grande Academie de Vusique. It was imme- 
diately accepted, and its combination of Italian melody blended with 
German harmony created a great sensation amongst the critics, whose 
privilege it is to witness the prolonged preparations for producing an 
opera which are observed at the first lyrical theatre of France. Puliti- 
cal troubles, however, soon interfered to prevent the production of this 
opera. Halevy resumed his studies until 1827. At the beginning of 
this year he gave the Opera Comique a work entitled Phidias. Its 
success was such that another was immediately demauded. This was the 
Artizan, which fully sustained the opinions entertained of his abilities 
Passing over minor works we must particularly notice an opera which he 
subsequently gave at the [taliens, in 1829. This was an Italian opera 
buffa, entitled 7 Dilettante. It was performed for two consecutive 
eeasons, with immense success, by Malibran, Zuchelli, Donzelli, &c. 
In 1830 he ae at the Academie de Musique a ballet, M/znon L’ 
Escaut, and in 1831, at the same theatre, a ballet opera, La Tentation 
which was performed not only in Paris, but in all parts of Europe—its 
catching, sprightly, popular, although highly original melodies, being 
reproduced on every hand organ then manufactured for the peripatetic 
musicians of the streets. In 1832 Herold having suddenly ‘lied in all 
the flush of his triumphs, leaving his score of Ludovic imperfect, Halevy 
undertook the duty of finishing and producing it on the stage, and this 
year he likewise composed Les Souvenirs dela Fleur for the reappear- 
ance of the celebrated Martin. In 1835 he produced at the Académie 
de Musique an opera of highest pretensions, La Juive, whose success 
was such that it was immediately brought out in every capital in Eu- 
rope. As if to show the versatility of his genius, he next produced at 
the Opera Comique L’ Eclair, which has remained ever since one of the 
brightest gems of that theatre's repertoire. In 1837 it was the turn of 
the Academie de Musique to enj»y one of his chef d’euvres ; there he 
ro luced his grand opera Guido ét Ginevra, of which one song, ** Aprés 
a féte, has become the cheval de bataille of every tenor who has since 
speseves in the musical world. He successively produced works in 
ry ood on et le james yn the Opera Comique; in 1842, L2 Reine 
= ist ae’ atthe Aca emie; in 1843 Charles V1, at the same theatre, 
ie dates © proluced the Guitarero, and in 1843 Les Mousquetaires de 
7 * atthe Opera Comique. In 1848, at the earnest 
direc'or of the Opera Comi h pt edhe Laney 
he gave Le Pal SPA amen whose theatre hnd heen nearly forsaken, 
vre, which was performed 165 times in succes- 


sioa, and restored at once, and in spi:e of every inauspicious circum- 
stance, the fortunes of that theatre. Last year he was equally sue- 
cessful at the Opera Comique with La Fee aux Roses, of which a 
translation is at this moment performe | in London. 





OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE—THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


The announcement of a Royal Commission of Inquiry into the Uni- 
versities of Uxford and Cambridge has elicited from those bodies two 
responses, somewhat different in form, but of much the same spirit. 
At Cambridge, without waiting for any formal communication through 
the Chancellor, nearly all the Heads of Houses, and a large proportion 
of the University professors, the College officers, tutors, and fellows, 
have signed an address to the Vice-Chancellor, commenting upon Lord 
John Russell's speech in a tone of decided antipathy and alarm. At 
Oxford the order of proceeding has been according to the genius of the 
place. The Duke of Wellington, as our readers saw in the correspon- 
dence published last Wednesday, referred the Premier's letter to the 
‘governing authority” of the University, and the Heads of Houses, 
who have fur many years assumed that position, have answered for 
themselves. With rather more gravity, though less ingenuity of retort, 
the Hebdomadal Board has met the present invitation as, some years 
ago, it met one from some of the most distinguished men of our day, 
praying for an extension of the University system. From the two an- 
swers before us, it is very clear that the persons of principil position 
and authority in the Universities are of opinion that very little re- 
mains to be done; that the present pace of academic improvement is 
qu te fast enough; that the education now given at the Universities is 
a lL humvnity requires for any purpose of life; that any attempt to re- 
mole! statutes, or modify charters, except at the solicitation of the ex- 
isting beneficiaries, will be highly inconvenient and dangerous. In 
fact, if anyoody is so unfortunate as to think that our two Universities 
do not accomplish all that they ought to do, an! might do, for the 
twenty five million people of these isles, rich and poor, learned anil ig- 
norant, he has only to read these two replies, and he will find the pain- 
ful mystery fully accounted for. 

Whatever misgivings the proposa) may have excited in these quar- 
ters, and however little Heads of Houses, professors, and tutors may 


be alluwed that his Lordship has not yet exceeled, in this matter, 
either the bounds of courtesy, a just estimate of the Royal prerogative, 
or @ reasonable enumeration of the objects for University reform. If 
the tone of Lord John Russell’s letter to the Duke of Wellington will 
not allay all suspicion, it entitles Government to the co-operation, at 
least, of ali those who think there is much room for improvement in 
our Universities. There is now no longer any doubt—for we have it 
on the best possible authority —that the ruling powers of the Universi- 
ties are perfectly satisfied with the present state of those great national 
institutions, and that nothing more is to be expected froin thom if left 
to themselves. Whensuch is the case we must either desire no further 
improvement, or rest our hopes on the chance of some such measure 
as that now announced. From the independent and disinterested mem- 
vers of the Universities we expect cordial and valuable assistance to 
the inquiry —an inquiry which at present is only aninquiry, and which 
is wanted not so much to obtain information—for the public is already 
p? sesel of abundant information on the subject—but to complete 
ail aithenticate it; in a word, to put it in the form most suitable for 
the considerat:o1 of the Legislature. It is scarcely necessary to ssy 
thit, with the unlimited powers and prevailing disposition of Parlia- 
meat, with the inform vtiun alrevdy at its command, antl with the gene- 
ral desire to see our Universities more p»pular, more liberal, and more 
é fivient, any vex stious resistance to Her Majesty’s Comission would 
mvxe but little difference in the actual result. 

There is sn important branch of inquiry to which the attent’on of the 
Com aissioners will prubvbly be directed, but to which Lord John Rus- 
sell has mde only @ slight ani passing allusion in his letter to the 
Duke. ‘* In the case of Royal foundations,” he asks, ‘* how far has the 
Crown the power of consulting te good of the University in the appli- 
cat.on of the enlowment of a former Sovereign?” We bez to ask a 
s milar question with reference to all our ancient academic institutions. 
What are the relations of the Crown to the Universities themselves, 
and to every one of the Colleges? We do not expect a simple answer 
t» this question, but we shall not be much surprised if the answer be 
8 mew iat at variance with that utter and autocratic in lependence which 
some have asserted for these bodies, and which is evidently claimed by 
t.e authors of the two documents before us. Certainly the earlier an- 
nals of Oxford, from Alfred to Charles I., suggest a very different idea 
fcom that of the two centuries during which the Caroline Statutes have 
been the law, and the Hebdomadal Board “ the governing body,” of that 
University. In those early ages we read of foundations and new foun- 
d ttions, of frequent visitations, by the Crown, by its legal officers, by 
B shops, by the Pope and his legates; of continual accommodation to 
the wants of eich age, and of a gradual developement of the University 
ani tie Colleges. Though the foreign interferences at work in those 
lays were different from those of our age, and though the State has re- 
leised Oxford from the dominion of Rome, it is very evident that the 
power of correction, of restoration and improvement, must still exist 
somewhere, and also that the State must have gained rather than lost 
power by the Refurmation. Unless we are to adopt the hypothesis, 
which no Tudor or Stuart ever acted upon, that the Universities and 
Colleges became more independent of the State by the abolition of all 
appeals to Rome, certainly the State derives from ancient times a large 
right of iaterference in the constitution and government of those bo lies. 

he po:nt next in order of importance, as it appears to us, is the re 
lation of the University to the sever tl Colleges and falls, as well as to 
the general body of its members. There is nothing more remarkable in 
the history of academic, or, inleed, of all social institutions, than the 
node in which our Eaglish Universities, which were once the most 
open, free, hospitable, ani popular bodies under the sun, have degene- 
rated into monopolies in the hands of a few wealthy Cullezes. Through- 
out these discussions the University and the Colleges are sometimes 
spoken of as if they were one anil the same thing, and sometimes they 
are carefully distinguished. They who use the one form of expression 
find themselves charged with confounding things wholly distinct ; and 
trey who use the other are reminded that the Colleges constitute the 
University. The fact is, that the University has become a partnirship 
of Collezes ; those bodies possessing coujointly an absolute monopoly of 
all the azadem’e privileges and functions. "rom the days of King Al- 
rred, the commonly received founler of ancient Oxford, to the days of 
A c bishop Laud, the virtual founder of Oxford as it now is, any num- 
b:v of learned men —niy, almost anyboly, however unleirnel, had 
ltleorno didiculty in opening a hall, the inmates of which were as 
fc.e of the University as the commoners of Christ Caureh, Bul liol, or 
any Osher College. Whatever forms were to be gone through it was 
practicilly quite as easy to open a house for the accommodation of stu- 
dents, and to obtain admission for them to all the University privileges, 
as for a school of known respectability in these days to become affilian d 
to the University of London. There are at this moment many hundreds 
of graduates, both of Oxford and Cambridge, some of them in residence, 
and others scattered throughout the king lom, fully competent for the 
various departments of academic instruction, whether as lecturers or 
tutors, and who in ante-Liulian Oxford, and Cambridge of the same 
epoch, would have been at liberty to undertake those functions, but who 
now areas thoroughly exclude] by the existing monopoly as if they 
were not members of the University at all. No restoration of the Uni- 
versities would be complete or efficient which did not create an indefi- 
nite power of opening new halls and founding new colleges, subject, of 
course, to such conilitions as would be requisite for their discipline and 
studies—that is to say, for the advancement of their inmates in‘ sound 
religion anijin useful learning” Once open the University, and the 
University will open the Colleges. If Lord John Russell will only 
restore to Oxford and Cambridge that perfectly open competition under 
which they attained their national character aa Enpeotenen, we may 
almost say that it will save him all further troubie about them. 

Nothing whatever but the existence of such a monopoly as we have 
referred to would have narrowed the circle of acaglemic instruction to 
itg present almost ridiculous dimensions. There can be no doubt what- 
ever that in the middle ages everything was taught at Oxford that is 
now included in the idea of a liberaleducation. As far as the lig'its of 
the are permitted, every art and science, except those of the merest 
crafisman, was cultivated at our Universities with extreme curiosity 
snd zoil, They showed themselves superior to that unnatural, we hal 
almost said that impious, jealousy with which some minds are even now 
'Csastumed to regard the wonderful works of God in His material cre 
ation. The age might have been backward, but Oxford and Cambridg: 
to Kthe lewd = When the Eastern E.npire was finally broken up, and 


by the fall of Constantinople Greek science wis driven westward, Ox- 
ford «listinguishe | herself by the promptitude with which she added to 
her stulies the Greek language, an: the learning of which it was the 








peculiar medium. We shall be told, perhaps, that it is upgracious tu 


charge either Oxford or Cambridge with a too confined course of studies, 
when both are taking steps in the right direction ; but we much doubt 
whether anything effectual will be done till the College monopoly ig 
abolished, and the ancient principle of open competition—the true Unj- 
versity principle—is established. Once concede that, and every art, 
every science, every profession, every vocation of life, may have its seat 
and nursery in our Universities. The surgeon, the chymist, the engi- 
neer, as wellas the missionary, the colonist, and the civil or military 
cadet, may carry with them to the remotest corners of these isles, ang 
to the Antipodes, the science, the manners, and the associations of the 
University. Lord John iussell, it is evident, has provoked some op- 
position, and will meet with some difficulties. If he will be advised by 
us, he will begin by throwing all possible daylight into the University, 
as distinct from the College question. Take care of the Universities, 
and, we may almost say, the Colleges will take care of themselves — 
Tmes. 


a ee 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sirn,—The following anecdote—an extract from the private letter of 
an officer of a man-of-war, lately stationed at San Francisco, is so high- 
ly characteristic of the discipline and excellence which prevail in the 
British Navy, even in the midst of the most seductive temptations, that 
I feel no preface is needed to recommend it for insertion in your columns. 
Its graphic simplicity offers the best guarantee of the fidelity of the 
strange picture which it presents :— 

‘* 4- propos of San Francisco,—we have run the gauntlet there three 
‘imes with the loss, I am glad tosay, of only twomen—one an ordinary 
seaman and useless character from afuneral party, entirely owing to 
the neglect of the officer; the other an A. B., drowned (perkaps shot) 
in attempting to swim from the ship. During the three visits to this 
port of gold we have lain five weeks at anchor within the irresistible at- 
traction of this most precious metal, with the ‘* yellow fever” raging 
amongst the crew, for which I took the liberty of prescribing lead and 
steel, and so successfully that we only lost two cases—one there is rea- 
son to believe, from an over dose whilst in a cold bath, the other for 
want of the remedy being prescribed in time. Let me now beg Jack's 





pardon for joking at his expense. The loss of a poor fellow under such 


- , werful temptations cannot but be a subject of deep regret, thou 
be disposed to trust the interference ofa non-academic reformer, it must | ne J pars? gh e 


scessary consequence of the strict performance of a most disagreeable 
duty. We were to carry out our orders; to assist our trade; to do 
what French and American discipline had shown itself unable to effect ; 
to prove that, though surrounded by such temptations as Jack was ne- 
ver before exposed to, and as Frenchmen and Americans could not resist, 
British discipline could triumph—a Hritish man-of-war could maintain 
her efficiency—could fit out, at five miles from her, four British barks 
entirely abandoned by their crews, even to caulking, man, and pack 
them to Valparaiso ; thus affording to our commerce aid that the Ameri- 
can Commodore had pronounced impossible to be rendered by any En- 
glish man-of-war in the port of San Francisco. Moreover, we watered 
with our own boats, killed our own beef, brought off our daily supplies, 
paid the customary visits of ceremony, and had daily communications 
with the shore and shipping—under most rigid restrictions I confess; 
but still we did all we wanted to do in spite of the golden fever (yellow 
fever’, as thoroughly as if there had been nothing unusual in our neigh- 
bourhood. . . «+ IT warn any captain to take care that his men 
do not pitch their officers out of the boats and desert by wholesile, as 
French and Americans have done; the man who was hung at San Fran- 
cisco for throwing a mid overboard, being an Englishman, a fine young 
min, and a deserter from the 4sia. I can tell him that, if caught off 
his guard, so deeply are the bad passions of men worked upon under the 
gol leu influence of Ualifornia, thatthe chances are they pitch him over, 
fire, or wreck his ship; fears that made the French Admiral cut and run 
after three days in port, and the loss of 30 men. No one that has not 
visited San Francisco in a ship of war since the discovery of the gold 
regions can form any idea of the change that comes over the minds of 
men—the gloom, the guilty downeast look of the would-be deserters— 
at the sight and promise of those shores. The guilty dread discovery, 
the innocent suspicion, and thus the whole feel implicated. Our fel- 
lows, certainly, behaved admirably, and were glad to tear the anchor 
from the ground and themselves away from the gloomy, irksome, in- 
fluence of such strong temptations. Whilst distancing the land and 
regaining their accustomed spirits, they seemed to say to the gold regi- 
ons, ** As we can’t get to you, the further we are away frow you the 
better.” They were, in fact, tearing themselves away from all that 
was, I fear, dearest to them on earth.” 

Trusting that another scene in the new “ miracle play” of El Dorado 
will interest your readers, I am, Sir, &e., 
GreEnwicH HospiTaLLEeR 


—— 


FINAL DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE OF NAUVOO. 

The Icarians seem scarcely more fortunate than their predecessors 
the Mormons, if one may judge from the following statement, that hag 
appeared in print :— 

The Temple of Nauvoo, erected by the Mormons, finished in 1845, 
partially burnt in October, 1848, having but its four walls left—all its 
timber works having beea consumed in the flames—was destroyed by a 
hurricane on the 27th ult. . 

On arriving at Nauvoo in March, 1849, the Icarian Co mmunity 
bought this ‘l'emple with a view to refit it for schools, its studying and 
meeting halls, for a refectory capable of containing about one thousand 
persons, &c. 

Many preparations were already made. An agent had been sent to 
the pine forests of the North to buy timbers of dimensions necessary for 
re-establishing the roof and floors. Some other pieces of wool were 
ready; a steam mill was purchased to fit up a saw mill ; the saw mill 
was nearly finished; a vast shed was raising near the remple, to shel- 
ter the carpenters; the musons were liying the interior of the bisis 
of the pillars, when, on the 27th of May, a frightful hurricane, the 
most 'errible experienced in the country in many years, burst su I- 
dently on the hill of Nauvoo, where lightnings, thunder, wind, hail and 
rain seeime | united to assail the building. 4 

The storm burst forth so quickly, and with such violence, that the 
masons, overtaken unawares in the Temple, had not ime enough to flee 
before the northern wall, sixty feet high, beat dowa over their heads, 
threatening tocrush them and bury thein up. ‘ 

“ Friends,” cried out the Saneuh. “we an all lost!” And, indeed, 
their loss appeared to be certain, fur the southern and easterr walls, 
which had always been looked upon as the weakest, now shaken by 
the fall of the former, seemed on the point of tumbling on them. But 
the running rubbish of the northern wall stopped at their feet. Now 
rashing out of the ruins, in the midst ofa cloud of dust, hail and rain, 
wrapped up in lightnings, thunder, and furious blast of pian per 
pecting every moment to hear the two walls give way upon them, tiey 
sneceeded in getting out, astonished at seeing those walls still standing, 
and frightened at the danger from which they had just emerged. — 

The same blast that overthrew the wall of the Temple, and sensibly 
dislocated and inclined the two others, took up and carried off the roof 
of the old school, when the walls, falling on the floor beneath, broke 
down the beams, and threatened injury to 51x Icarian women who were 
working below. , 

The tery on the bank of which the wash-house of the Community 
is situated, was so quickly transformed into an impetuous torrent, that 
the house was almost instantaneously filled with water, and fifteen 
Icarian women, then washing there, were compelled to get through the 
windows, in order to save themselves. They took refuge at the farm, 
whence they were soon after prought back in one of the waggons of the 
Owl the Zoighbouring fields were ravaged, the fences overturned, and 
the wialows broken. Que of the members of the Direction got on 
horseback, and repaired to every placeat which men were working out 
of doors, and soon brought back tidings that no personal accidents had 
ye evening the masons, reunited and consulted by the Direc- 
tion acknowledged and declared that the southern and eastero walls 
would goon fall down, and that, to avoid any serious accident, it was 

roy them. 

“oe ag ‘ereing the General Assembly, having been come OF 
the Direction, met on the Temple Square, ant unanimously resu . 3 
First, that the demolition was urgent, for the safety hoth of the ene ene 
of the Colony themselves ani of the inhsbitants an! foreigners w ee 
curivsity might bring to the spot; second, that by unfixing on 8; 
stone by stone, they might preserve so ne good ones. Bui as this al 
ration would take up much time, occasion much work, aul expose them 
to many fatigues and dangers, and considering the lives of a, 
much more valuable than money, thoy dscidel to use some other 
merns. 

Those means having been d'scusse! and » reed upon, they setat work 
immediately, and the walls were pulled down. 
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ae. . . : +4 
The destruction of the Temple is a misfortune and a great inconvent- 


icarian Community, as they are thus obliged to modify 
ects and plans; but, persevering and courageous, 
and with the aid of their additional yee ve 
: in again, on the place of the Temple, provisional and ur- 
we poate ot that will owe until they paild anther lurge and 
ee edifice. P. Boura, Secretary of the Icarian Commuu.ty. 
‘Nauvoo, May 29, 1850. 
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their former prvJ 
strong in their union, 


— 
SOYER’S MAGIC STOVE. 


After various experiments, which have extended over & period of 
early twelve months, M. Svyer has succeeded in bringing to perfec- 
mens his magic stove, the first idea of which was broached in his admi- 
rable manual of gastronomical science, “ The Modern Housewife,” pub- 
lished last summer, and the first edition of which was exhausted in less 
- The magic stove was exhibited to the public at No. 5, 
Charing: crv3s, on Saturday and on Monday last, and a more efficient, 

rtable, clean, and ornamental cooking apparatus it is impossible to 
jmagine. he whole apparatus can be placed in a bat, aud the cooking 
:, guaiucted on the dinner table, without smell, without smoke, and 
* thout even soiling the cloth. The appsratus itself is rather ornamen- 
nl than otherwise. Lt cvusists of a round copper, in shape aud size 
somewhat resembling @ counting-house inkstaud, with a furuace open- 
jng, and & flue passing from this opening, near the bottom of one of its 


than a week. 





sides, through che middle, and up the centre to the top; on this top is 
| ced afrying pan, stew pan, ssuce-pan, kettle, or coifee-pot. Aljvin- 
ing the stove or Copper 18 & vessel witn two reservoirs fur spirits of w.ne, 
or any other kind uf spirit, ove at the buttom the vtner a the tup. Tu 
the bottom reservoir are alficed two burners with their wicks ; one of 
tae burners is placed opposite the opening of the flue in the stove, the 
other burner is under the other reservvir. In connexion wt: tue up- 
rreservit isa tube, or blow-pipe, passiag from the centre of 1038 
apex, dowa by its side, uoler it, aud opening in the wick that buras at 
the mouth of the flue. The spirit in the upper reservoir being heated 
by the buraer beaeath it, a gaseous vapour is generated, waica, rush- 
ing out of the blow-pipe, ant coming in coatact with the burner at the 
mouth of the flue, is igaited and passes in a volume of flune through 
the flue, and fries stews, or boils whatsoever is placed ever it. 1t wil 
cwk 1) 1b. of rump steak in tive minutes. It is the cheapest and most 
commodious cuisine portative ever constructed. A little explaaatory 
pouk is suld or given with it. And, to make everything complete, M. 
Svyer gives receipts and instructions for the cooking of about a duzen- 
and-a-nalf dishes, by means of this povket-kitchen ofhis. He has, more- 
over, fitted up a small box, in the size and shape like a lawyer's deed- 
box, with a co aplete apparatus fur cooking anid senting up a dinner fur 
twelve persoas. The magic stove will go on cooaing tor about 48 min- 
utes wich one charge of spirits of wine, the cost of which is just four- 
peace halfpenny. We have partaken of chops and steaks cooked by the 
magic stove, and they are certainly fur superior to those cuoked by 
any of the ordinary methods. ‘The heat is sv intense that the exterior 
of the chop or steak is at once carbonised, and thus the juices are re- 
tained without the chop being buraed, so that it is at the same time 
crisp and succulent. ‘I'v the sportsman, to the sailor, to tue soldier in 
camp or in bivouac, the ma_ie stove must be invaluable. It will eaable 
pic-nic parties to vary the eternal pigeon pie and cold roast fowl with 
chop or steak or some warm viand, aud will emancipate the bachelor 
living in chambers from the thraldom of his lauadress; while to tami- 
lies, us & Summer cooking-apparatus, it will save more than its Cust in 
coal, and enable them to keep their domiciles cool by doing away with 
the necessity fur a kitchen fire, as it will boil water or coffee as etticient- 
ly as it will cook chops or steaks. Oa the occasion of persons wishing 
tu use itin tue open air, there is a cover which prevents the lamp from 
being blown out even in the most tempestuous weather. This will ren- 
der 16 invaluable at sex, We understand that Captain Austin hus di- 
rected that all the ships engaged in the northern expedition shall be 
supplied with magic stuves.—Loadon paper, May 30. 





Tue TavisMAN or CHARLEMAGNE.—Many years back, Prince 
Louis Napoleon was stated to be in possession of the talisman of Uhar- 
lemague :—** a small nut, in a gold filigree envelopement, found round 
the neck of that monarch on the opening of his tomb, and given by the 
town of Aachen (Aix-la Chapelle) to Buonaparte, and by him to his 
favourite Hortense, ci-devant Queen of Holland, at whose death it de- 
scended to her son,” the present President of the French Republic. 

The Germans have a curious legend connected with this talisman. 
It was framed by some of the magi in the train of the ambassadors of 
Aaroun-al-Raschid to the mighty Emperor of the West, at the instance 
of his spouse Fastrada, with the virtue that her husband should be 
always tuscinated towards the person or thing on which it was. The 
evnstuut love of Charles to this his spouse was the consequence ; but, 
as it was not taken from her finger afier death, the affection of the em- 
peror was continued unchanging to the corpse, which be would on no 
account allow to be interred, even when it became offensive His con- 
fessor, having some knowledge of the occult sciences, at last drew off 
tie amulet from the inanimate body, which was then permitted to be 
buried, but he retained possession of it himself, and thence became 
Chirles’s chief favourite and prime minister, till he had been promoted 
to the highest ecclesiastical dignity, as Archbishop of Maintz aud Chan- 
cellor of tue Empire. At this pitch of power, whether he thought he 
could rise no higher, or scruples of conscience were awakened by the 
hierarchical vows, he would hold the heathen charm no longer, and he 
threw it into a lake not far from his metropolitan seat, where the town 
of Ingethim now stands. The regard and affection of the monarch were 
imwediately diverted from the monk, and all men, to the country sur- 
Touuding the lake : and he determined on building there a maguificent 
palace tur his cunstant residence, and robbed all tue ancient ruyal and 
imperial residences, even to the distance of Ravenna, in Ltaly, to adorn 
it. Here he subsequently resided and died ; but it seems that the charm 
had a passive as well as an active power ; his throes of death were long 
and vivlent ; aud though dissolution seemed every moment impending, 
still he lingered in ce weless aguny, till the Archbishop, who was called 
to bis bed:ide to administer the last sacred rites, perceiving the cause, 
Cuused the lake to be dragged, and, silently resturiug the talisman tu 
tue person of the dying monarch, his struggling soul parted quietly 
away, Tne grave was opened by the third Ucto in 907, and pussibly 
the town of Aauchen may have b-en thought the proper depository of 
tie powerful drug, to be by them surrendered to oae who was believed 
by uiny, as he believed himself, to be, a second Charlemagne. 

So much fur the introduction to the following Queries :—1. Can any 
of your readers siy whether this amulet is stll in possession of the 
President of the French Republic? 2. If so, might not the believers 
10 the ductrine of Sympathy attribute the votes of the six millions who, 
ia December, 1848, voted in favour of his election, to the sympathetic 
luflueuce of bis ** nut in gold filigree,” and be justifiel in looking upon 
those who voted fur his rivals as notrue Franks? It was originally 
©oncocted fur a Frankish monarch of pure blood, and may be supposed 
: *xercise its potency only on those of genuine descent and untainted 
Reage.—WVoles and Queries. 


P Tae EARLDOM or Roscommon.—lIn reference to this barren title— 
or there is no property attached to it—the Dublin Evening Mail says 
®righttul claimant eniisted as a private soldier, and went with his 
Tegiment to America, where he is now residing. He is the son of the 
Fe _ F. Stephen Dillon, who opposed the claim of the late earl be- 
. @the House of Lords, in 1828, and who died some time afterwards in 
ery embarrassed circumstances. 








JAMMED —At Litelifield Conn, June 13th, by the Rev. Benjamin L. Swan, Rev. 
hius, ? HOPPLN of Sulem, Mass., to MARY DEMING, daughter of Cucries Per- 
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Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 a 1101-4. 


QE ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 1850 
ies 


Fs non-arrival of the Liverpool steamer of the 8th inst., with the 
een of important news from any other quarter, has rendered the 
a Qt week somewh ut dull, as compared wiih its predecessors during 

engthened periol. Minor events, grievous in one instance, have oc- 
Capel the public mind, and may be thus briefly summel up. In the 
first place, with refereace to Cuba ani the famous expedition of Gene- 
Tl Lojez, we learn by telegraphic communication from New Orleans, 
= 4ccounts from Havanoah to the 10th inst. announce the liberatiun 
fthe American prisoners, whose iat: hai excited so much anxiety, 
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both with reference to its immediate and its future results. It may he 
presumed that the five prisoners captured at Cardenas, with arms in 
their hands, are not included in the number set free, and against whom 
nothing could be proved. The examination of the leader of the horde 
or host, as it is variously designated, was concluded on Thursday at 
New Orleans, and General Lopez is bound over in the sum of $3000 to 
stand a trial at the Sessions of the U.S. Court in December next. 

From Guadaloupe, information has been brought vid Ponce, P. R. that 
an insurrection of the negroes occurred on the night of the 12th ult. 
when Point Petre was fired in several places. The citizens had de- 
feated the incendiary villains, but serious alarm was entertained, and 
troops were expected from Martinique. 

Coming nearer our own head-quarters, we notice with infinite regret 

another sad disaster on Lake Erie, to the awful particulars of which 
the daily journals devote much space. It is but another of thuse fatal 
results that must ensue, when human beings are crowded into slightly 
built vessels, and a fire accidentally occurs. The vessel, in this case, 
was thesteamer Griffith, Capt. Roby, bound from Buffalo to Toledo. Her 
passengers and crew numbered about 300 souls. On Monday morning 
last, at break of day, the hopeless sleepers were aroused by the cry of 
fire; and, as has been the case fearfully often, but a few minutes suffic- 
ed to hurry nearly all into eternity. About twenty persons only are 
said to have been saved, the fire and the water having divided the poor 
victims between them. The steamer, when the fire broke oat, was headed 
for land, being then 15 miles east of Cleveland, and not far distant from 
the shore. She grounded 600 yards from it, in 74 feet water, andthe 
fearful scenethat followed isdescribed as heart-rendering in the extreme. 
Of the few saved, some swam on shore, and some were picked up, float- 
ing on articles thrown overboard. One man was saved, whose wife and 
four children perished before his eyes, and one family of a mother and 
four daughters, recently from Eagland and expecting in an hour to 
join a husband and father at Cleveland, were all lost! We must not 
o nit to say that the Captain is reported to have been the last man that 
left the burning vessel, having previously thrown into the water, his 
wife, her mother, and his child! They were not saved. Thereisa 
loud call made here by some portions of the press, for legislative enact- 
ment, that may tend toensure some security against the frequency and 
the fatality of these disasters. 
We are reminded, whilst penning this melancholy story, that the 
Senate of the U. 8. yesterday voted a gold medal to Capt. Cook of the 
Sarah, who was the means of saving so many lives, when the Ca/ed 
Grimshaw, emigrant ship, was burnt, off the Western Islands. The 
particulars must be within the reader's recollection. 

We can see no visible progress made during the week in the settle- 
ment of the great question of California and slavery, that agitates both 
North and South. 

The case of Professor Webster found guilty of the murder of Dr. 
Parkman at Boston, has been argued on a writ of error, before the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts. The judgment has been sustained, 
and we presume the law will now take its course. 





Grear InpustrRiaAL Exureirrion.—We have read with pleasure, in 
the Wational Intelligencer of Thursday, a variety of letters and docu- 
ments, relating to the establishment, for the United States, of a cen- 
tral authority, with which, and with which alone, the Royal Commis- 
sioners can hold communication, und which must endorse, so to say, 
every article forwarded to London for exhibition. Mr. Clayton, hav- 
ing received from the British Minister at Washington an intimation of 
the course resolved upon by the Commissioners in order to save them- 
selves from a perfect flood of ill-assorted contributions, has invited the 
Nations! Institute of Washington to furnish from its able members a 
committee to assume the requisite position. The Institute has grace 
fully accepted the office, and has accordingly nominated the following 
distinguished men as the Central Committee. This arrangement will 
be viewed with unmingled satisfaction. 

Hon Millard Fillmore, Vice President of the United States, and ex 
officio Chancellor of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institntion.—Col. 
Peter Force, President of the National Institute.—Hon. James A. Pearce, 
U. S. Senate, member of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution.—Hon. Levi Woodbury, M. N.1., Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States.—Commodore Lewis Warrington, 
U. 8. N., M.N. 1., Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography 
—Prof. Joseph Henry, Vice President of the N. I., Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution.—Prof. Walter R. Johnson, Corresponding 
Secretary of the National Institute.—Prof. Alexander D. Bache, M. N. 
I., member of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
Superintendent of the Coast Survey.—Commander Charles Wilkes, U. 
S.N.,M.N. L., late Commander 8. 8S. Exploring Expedition.—Hon. 
William W. Seaton, M. N. I., Mayor of Washington.—Hon. Jefferson 
Davis, U. S. Senate, member of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
[astitution.—Lieut. Mathew F. Maury, U. 8. N., Vice President of the 
National Institute, and Superintendant of the National Observatury.— 
J. James Greenough, Esq., M. N. I.—Charles F. Stansbury, Esy., Re- 
cording Secretary of the National institute.—Col. J.J. Abert, M. N. 1, 
Chief of the Topographical Bureau.—Gen. Joseph G. Totten, Vice 
President N. I., Chief Eng. U. 8. Army—Thomas Ewbank, Esq., Com- 
missioner of Patents.—William Easby, Esq., Treasurer National Insti- 
tute.—Leonard D. Gale, M. D., M.N. I., Examiner of Patents.—Joseph 
C. G. Kennedy, Esq., M. N. 1., Snperintendent of Census.—Ezra C. 
Seaman, Esq., M.N.I. From these an Executive Committee has been 
named, consisting of Col. Force, Professors Johnson and Henry, Mr. 
Kennedy, and Capt. Wilkes. 

In connection with this subject, we notice that a Grand District In- 
dustrial Fair is to be held in Montreal, in September or October next, 
whereat it is proposed that approved judges shall select the best and 
most suitable specimens of the skill and industry of Canada, for trans- 
mission to the great London Exhibition. If we remember rightly, some 
such arrangement was long ago suggestel in these col umns. 





Canapa.—Our Toronto correspondent has recommended us to re- 
publish the following lengthened extract from the ‘* Parliamentary 
Pencillings” of the British Colonist of Tuesday last. We thank him 
for the hint, and assure him that even certified as it is, we have the 
greatest difficulty in crediting, to its full extent, the impression it is 
intended to convey. A high-principled administration has come to 
be generally considered a castle in the air; but it passes our compre- 
hension, that even Lord Elgin’s present advisers should display such 
arrogance and injustice, such want of good faith, and political sagacity, 
as are herein shadowed out. Notwithstanding their majority in their 
own Parliament, and the undisguised sympathy of the Colonial Seere- 
tary at home, if they venture on paying nutorious Rebels, in & corner, 
the deed will be proclaimed upon the house-top, in @ manner that may 
make them rue their effrontery and their paseness. 

Yesterday Mr. W. B. Robinson brought in a Bill to delay the pay- 
ment of monies voted by the Indemnity Bill, until certain returns were 
inid befure Purliament, to satisty them as to the manner In which the 

Jommissioners appointed under the act had performed their duty. But 
ministers knew wat to permit thig Bill to be carried would convict 








them of double daeting : Or, at any rate, they acted as if this were the 
case, and endeavoured, in a shuffling, underhand and unmanly matter, 
to get rid of the Bill by quietly voting it down. And this foolish and 
short-sighted policy would have succeeded, but for the manly course taken 
by Mr. Malcolm Cameron and Mr. H Sherwood, who both declared they 
would be brought to the Har of tne House, and incarcerated, before 
they would submit to eo unconstitutional a course as they conceived the 
Government, backed by its majority, were pursuing, Bat a short ac- 
count of the debate will give a better idea of the unsuccessful attempt 
of Ministers to stifle discussion, than any remarks we could make on the 
subject. 

On the question being about tobe put from the Chair, there was a 
slight pause, as is usual, to see if any opposition was offered, when Vr. 
W. H. Boulton rose, and the Speaker, who was in the act of putting 
the question, decided that he did not see that hon. member rise. On 
this a very positive assertion of opinion was made by Messrs. H. Sher- 
wood, Malesim Cameron, H. J. Boulton, and L. J. Papineau, that the 
unwarrantable proceeding on the part of the Administration and their 
supporters was the result of a preconcerted plan to gag the opposition, 
and stifle discussion on all unpalatable measures. And after Mr. J. 
H. Cameron had cited authorities on Parliamentary law, proving that 
even on his own showing the speaker was deciding wrongfully, and af- 
ter the decision had been appealed against by Mr. H. Sherwood, and 
after a pretty wordy warfure had taken place, Mr. Speaker thought— 
mind, he thought—that the hon member for Toronto had a right to be 
heard by common courtesy. Now this decision aroused the peaceful 
Price, who insisted that if this Ministerial proceeeding were a gag- 
ging proceeding, he was gagged by the opposition some few days since ; 
but he would take care he would not be gagged again. Now fora 
little bit of Parisian Reporting. 

Mr. H. Sherwood said he could not imagine the people would long 
sustain an administration who acted so like despots in arbitrarily gag- 
ging members? How was it done? By proceedings preconcerted 
amongst the Ministerial supporters. 

Hon. Mr. Price—That's nut true. (Sensation.) 

Mr. H. Sherwood—You're an insolent fellow. (Great excitement.) 

The Speaker rose with an unusual rapidity ; and the members on 
either side looked imploringly at the disputants, and the affair, which 
fur an instant looked unfortunate for the wives and families of two dis-, 
tinguished senators, was settled with an “If you said so, why I said 
so;” and mutual forgiving frowns were interchanged. Your“ if” isa 
great peace-maker. 

Mr. H. Sherwood then asked what his constituents, who most as- 
suredly never liked the rebellion losses bill much, would say, if they 
heard that ministers intended paying who and what they pleased, even 
in spite of their declared intentions, if they declined honestly showing 
to the country that they had not pledged themselves and Lord Elgin, to 
something rather the reverse of truth; and, then, when in behalf of 
himself and those he represented, he desired a little enquiry into the 
matter, that some little check should Le established, he was to be told 
that he was to have no opportunity of expressing his opinions ; that the 
rebellion losses bill was a forbidden subject. 

Mr. Louis Joseph Papineau opposed the bill, but declared it to be 
unconstitutional to reject it at the first reading; and Col. Gugy made a 
plaintive speech to account for his support of ministers. His voice 
trembled, he all but wept, whilst imploring the House to listen to his 
seductive eloquence. All the ministers and their supporters were 
silent. The latter we suppose to be the Dumb Writers on Providence, 
while Gugy must be the political Balaam’s ass which the politically 
omnipotent Mr. Lafontaine commands to speak. Dr. Boutillier looked 
very pale, and after Mr. Malcolm Cameron and Mr. H. J. Boulton had 
got slightly excited, he intimated in a peculiarly nervous manner that 
if Upper Canadian members wanted to get up @ popular excitement 
about the Rebellion Bill, he should immediately vote fur the removal of 
the seat of Government back to Montreal; whereupon Mr. J. H. 
Cameron intimated to hon. members for Lower Canada that if they 
wanted tosee a row in Upper Canada they could not take a more expe- 
ditious method of satisfying themselves, thun by attempting to stifle dis- 
cussion and controul the independence of the House. Me assured them 
also that if they ever did see a row in Upper Canada, they would con- 
sider the late proceedings at Montreal as something approaching to 
child’s play. He also put the question very plump and remarkably 
plain to Ministers, if it was not their intention to pay Rebels. But 
ministers declined answering any question, in their op:nion, uncalled 
for and impertinent. Mr. Danbar Koss made a mull of himself, and 
after damaging his friends as much as he could and talking for some 
length of time, he concluded by saying if the attempt to bring in the 
bill were put down by a silent vote it would be a wise measure. 





Mr. Sherwood of Brockville, in his peculiarly polite style, requested 
Ministers would favour him with an answer as to their Rebel paying 
intentions, although Vr. J. H. Cameron’s request passed unheeded, 
and the hon. Robert Baldwin rose and * unhesitatingly declared that 
ministers had no reason to suppose but that the Indemnity Bill would 
be carried out in accordance with the views and principles so often ex- 
pressed,” but what those views and principles were, he religiously re- 
‘used to define, although Sir Allan did the best bit of coaxing which he 
has executed for some time—but all in vain. The hon. Robert was of 
opinion that his opinion was his opinion, but what his opinion was, the 
louse or anybody else might discover, if they could. 

Well, the skirmish which leads the mind to dwell on a battle, yet to 
be fought, wos terminated by Mr. Wilson stating that he should vote 
igainst the introduction of the bill, on the ground, laid down by com- 
petent authority, that it was the duty of members to vote against the 
introduction of bills which they consider as ‘* hurtful to the community, 
ind not fitting to trouble the House any longer.” The bill was declared 
to be in accordance with this definition by a majority of 48 to 16. 





Fracas.—On Monday afternoon last, whilst walking in Washington 
Parade Ground, Mr. N. P. Willis, the Editor of the Hume Journal, was 
ittacked, knocked down, and beaten by Mr. E. Forrest, the Tragedian. 
[he causes and character of the assault are detailed in the following 
** card” from Mr. Willis, which appeared in the Tribune ot the follow- 
ing morning :— 

To the Editor of the Tribune: 


Sir—As a statement will doubtless appear, of an outrage which took place this 
evening, and as it way not be a correct une, allow me to state it simply as it hap- 
pened: 


While walking in Weshington-square, with no suspicion that any one was near 
me, I was suddenly knocked down, an:l, while upon the ground, severely beaten. 
The first thing [could observe was that two men, a Mr. Stevens, and er. were 
struggling to prevent persons from interfering; and, when I rose to my feet, I, for 
the first time, saw Mr. Edwin Forrest. He was in the hands of police officers, and 
his two friends were eagerly declaring to the crowd IL was the seducer of Mr. 
Forrest's wile. This prepared falsehood and slander of that lady shey continued 
to declare at the Po.ice Olfice, where we were taken. When L informed the Judge 
that l had no compla nt to make, or other reckoning with Mr. Forrest, at that place, 
the usual bail was reqnired, and I left the office. As my whole provocation to this 
ruffianly assault has been an endeavour to vindicate the honour of the lady, (and, 
Ocourse, eyually to show that her husband had not, through her, come to dis- 
honour,) public opinion, as far as that reparation can go, will readily see the out- 
rage in its true light. Yours, respectfully, N. P. WiLLIs. 

Monday Evening, June17. 

Mr. Forrest, though he sometimes publishes “ cards,” has not in his 
own name contradicted the above statement, which was thus corrobora- 
ted by the Evening Post of Tuesday. 

About five o’clock, yesterday afternoon, the Washington Parade Ground was 
the scene of a violent personal conflict between Mr. Forrest, the tragedian, and 
Mr. Willis, editor of the Home Journal. The facts, 2s we have thein trom an 
eye-witness, wlio informed us that he had no persona! acquaintance with either 
party, are these: As Mr. Willis, who had just left his house, was carelessly saun- 
tering along one of the walks of the Square, he was epprosched from the side by 
Mr. Forrest, who held a loaded whip in his hand, with which he struck Mr. Willis 
on the back of the head or neck, a Slow, which felled him to the ground. He then 
applied a small cane, which he had jerked from Mr. Willis’s hand, to his back an@ 
sides, while he was prostrate. Two persons, who accompanied Mr. Forrest, kept 
the bystanders from interfering until the police caine up, when both parties were 
arrested and taken to the Sixth Avenue police office. Mr, Willis observed to the 
magistrate that he had no complaint 10 make there, and Mr. Forrest replied that 
he had flugged Mr. Willis, and hat he was willing totake the responsibility of his 
actions. . ; 

As the Post, in the language of the Mirror, is “‘ edited by the perso- 
nal friendsof Mr. Forrest,” we may presume that its “eye witness” 
was credible, or that his statement could not have found place in its 





columns, Notwithstanding this, the following appeared in that journal 


on Wednesday :— 

Mr. Fornest.—We are told that in the brief reference we made yesterday to 
the unpleasant encounter between this gentleman and Mr. Willis, there were ove 
or two errors, which have also appeared am the reporis of ober papers. Mr. For- 
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d approac from behind or side 
est and his friends say that he did not h Mr. Willis ind or side- 
ways, but in front, and that Mr. Forrest struck him with his fist, and not a loaded 
cane or whip. 

We ae coceieidl a note from Mr. Andrew Stevens, in which he confirms the 
above statement, and he adds that the attack by Mr. Forrest was unpremeditated ; 
and that no friends of his were within ten feet of the party during the affray. We 
do not publish Mr. Stevens's card, because we have not published Mr. Willis's, 
and because we shall henceforth have nothing tu say of this most unhappy matter 


We have published Mr. Willis’s card, because he is one of the princi- 
pals ; and should have done the same for Mr. Forrest, the other, had he 
replied to it himself. We should add that a Mr. Stevens has also ap- 
peared in print ; but he is, according to his own showing, not @ disinter- 
ested witness. We learn, however, from his lengthy “card” that, when 
Mr. Willis was observed coming up the walk, Mr. Forrest “ moved from 
the gravel walk upon the raised part above,” a curious mode of estab- 
lishing anything like afair encounter. Though he states that he was 
not within one hundred and fifty feet of the parties when the affray 
commenced, he affirms that Mr. Willis “ made a movement with his 
hand towards his breast, as if to draw a weapon, when Forrest promptly 
knocked him down with his fist.” It would have been more to the 
point, if Mr. Andrew Stevens had called upon the police officers to dis- 
arm Mr. Willis of the imaginary weapon, and if he had assured the 
public that whilst walking with his friend Mr, Forrest, he saw no 
loaded whip or stick in his possession. Mr, Stevens did neither. 

Every reader of the Home Journal knows thatits editor has lately 
attacked Mr. Forrest, in print, in unmeasured terms. Mr. Forrest has 
also in open day charged that gentleman with the most grievous injury 
which one man can inflict upon another. So much for the offence. But 
law and custom have provided remedy and redress for both insult and 
injury, however grievous; although neither court of law, nor code of 
honour, hag been resorted to by Mr. Forrest in order to convict Mr.- 
Willis of libel, or to punish him on the more serious charge. Notori- 
ously gifted with berculean bodily strength, he has chosen to be his 
own avenger through the very means which high-toned feeling would 
counsel a man, 60 gifted, to avoid. When to this is aided the peculiarly 
unfair mode in which theassault is said to have been made, we are by 
no means surprised to find the public all but unanimous in expressing 
its disgust at Mr. Forrest’s brutal proceeding. We notice in one of 
the reports of the Superior Court, that Mr. Willis has commenced an 
action against his assailant. 

So.vuTion To THE CHARADE or OLDEN Days.—The following has been 
sent us, as a solution of the Enigma published, in various forms, in the 
Albion of 11th ult. and of April 20th and 6th. 


 Good’’ be to all the brave and proud 

Who see to-morrow’s sun: 
Calm “ Night,’’ with her blest and quiet cloud, 
Tothose who find their dewy eeu 

Before the day is done. 
“Good Night” (or Knight) to all blue eyes 
That weep when a warrior nobly dies ! 


We thank our fair correspondent, and think she is entitled to ‘ail the 
honours.” Her modest note is annexed ; and we agree with her as to 
the “‘ uncorrupted originality.” 


Sir—If you do not accept my simple solution, it may, at least lead to a better. 
Your London correspondent is mistaken in his belief that this charade has not be. 
fore ayy in print. I cutit from a Nova Scotian periodical when a mere child, 
more than a quarter of a century ago; and the interest I felt in its mystery has 
caused me to preserve it until now. 

Tannex acopy, as | found it—and leave it to your taste to say whether the few 
expressions, wherein mine differs from its predecessors, do not indicate an uncor- 
rupted originality. Do not, however, imagine me so unreasonable as to wish to in 
flict a fourth version on your readers. 

Yarmouth, N.§., June 10, 1850. 





MARGARET. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tororro, June 12, 1850. 

The Legislative proceedings of the past week presént little worth re- 
cording, save the unceremonious rejection of Sir Allan Macnab’s pro- 

1 to pass a declaratory act regarding the Rebellion Losses Bill of 
t year. The usual leave to introduce the measure was refused, with- 
out explanation or debate, by a subservient ministerial majority. 

I gladly turn from politics to chronicle some of the sayings and 
doings on the late excursion, through the Welland Canal, of the three 
branches of the Provincial Legislature. The objects of the excursion 
seemed to be two-fold,—to make our Legislators practically acquainted 
witn this, the most important public work the Province possesses, and 
to open, for the first time, the new cut. or Port Colborne route. I sub. 
join an account. (Omitted, as having lost its interest by lapse of time. 
—Ed. Alb.) 

During the excursion, I observed many of the members busily en- 
gaged in the tay of Mr. T. C. Keefer’s able pamphlet, ** The Uanals 
of Canada; their Prospects and Influences,” for which the author ob- 
tained the premium offered by the Governor-General last season. Of 
this pamphlet, | propose giving you a further notice, as soon as I pro- 
cure a copy. 

Toronto is gay at present, and from the travelling season having com- 
menced, we are beginning to have public amusements in the shape of 
concerts by the Alleghanians, and by Mr. and Mrs. Leati, who have 
been very successful in drawing good audiences. Mr. Fleming prom- 
ises us Shukspearian Readings during this week. 2: 


Toronto, June 18, 1850. 

The brief account given by the Toronto Patriot, which I enclosed in 
ww lust, must suffice, for the present, as to the recent trip through the 

elland Canal, iu which the three branches of the Legislature indulged 
themselves on the 7th and 8th instant if your space had permitted, 
Ishould have returned to the subject, in order to notice the speeches 
at the Werrittsville coliation, (of which the most telling and effective 
were those of the Governor-General and Mr. Cayley )—the letter of Mr 
Chief Justice Robinson, read on the same occasion—the extensive and 
truly liberal preparations made by the Buffilo people to enteriain their 
€@xpected visiturs—the means adopted by the Earl of Elgin and the Ca- 
nadian authorities to explain the cause of detention, and thus soothe 
the annoyance naturally felt at the non-arrival of the party, for whose 
appearance the people of Buffalo were on the tiptoe of expectation dur- 
ing five anxious hours,—and the zood-humoured and truly sensible 

h of the Mayor of Buffalo, at a breakfast given at the Mansion 

ouse of that city to a few of the Canadian Legislators. The Canadi- 

ans, who were on the expedition will not readily forget the kinIne s 

aad bonhommie of their American friends on this occasion, and will 

gladly avail themselves of any opportunity of displaying reciprocal 
good feeling. 

The proceedings in both branches of the Legislature have assumed a 
more important aspect, and subjects of grave interests occupy their at- 
tention. Inthe pamepuve Council, there was to-day a full attendance 
of members, in obedience to a call of the House, and the subject matter 
of discussion was the Hon. Mr. De Blaquiere’s Resolutions in relation 
to the eee Council itself, its present composition and proposed 
organization for thefuture. In my next I may return to these resolu- 
tions and their fate, which doubtless will be unceremonious rejection, 
as they seemed to receive small favour during the time I listened to the 
discussion. 

fa the Lower House, the Scignorial Tenure, Clergy Reserves, and an 
Amendment pro by Mr W. H. Boulton, have been the subject of 
extended debates, and must ae come up for discussion during the 
week, as the subjects were not disposed of. The Seignorial Tenure ques- 
tion hay been brought before th~ House, by certain resolutions intro- 
duced by the Hon. Mr. Lafontaine, to which Dr. Davignon wishes to 
add some decluratory instructions regarding certain abuses which are 
alleged to have crept into thesystem. Mr. L. J. Papineau’s speech on 
this subject was one of his happiest efforts, full of information, and ex- 
posing some of the humbug that eharacterises the agitation agvinst this 
ancient tenure. Mr. Boulton’s resolutions propose the must sweeping 
changes in the Constitution, by making all offices elective from the 
Governor-General downwards; but as they must get their quietus, it 
seems sc ircely necessary further toallude tothem They were the oc- 
Casion of the House being counted out last night, the members having 

roken up the quorum during Mr. Boulton’s address, The‘ lergy Re- 
€ecves form the burden of thirty-one resolutions introduced by the Hon. 
Mr. Price, on his individual responsibility, but which, though likely to 
‘be opposed by Mr. Lafontaine, will, I fear, be carried, and thus disin- 
ter an exciting question, that every sensible person hoped had been set 
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at rest fur ever by Imperial legislation. I enclose you the resolutions 
imply for your information, as they are too long for your columns. The 
first twenty-seven contain an historical detail in reference tothe Re 
serves; but the last four resolves embrace Mr. Price’s panacea, and 
ought to appear. 

28. That it is the opinion of this House that the legal or constitutional impediments 
which stood ia the way of Provincial legislation on this subject should ve been 
removed by an Act of the Imperial Parliament, but that the appropriation of rev- 
enues derived from the invesument of the proceeds of the public lands of Canada, 
by the Imperial Parliament, wiil never cease to cause discontent to Her Majesty's 
loyal subjects in this Province. : 

29. That this House is of opinion that when all the circumstances d with 
this question are taken into consideration, no religious denomination can be held to 
have such vested interest in the revenue derived from the proceeds of the said 
Clergy Reserves, as should prevent further legislation with reterence to the dispo- 
sal of them, but this House is neveriheless of opinion that the claims of existing 
incunbents, whether of individuals or existing bodies, should be treated in the most 
liberal manner. ; 

30. That in the opinion of this House the most liberal and equitable mude of set- 
tling this long agitated question, would be fur the Imperial Parliamentto pass an 
Act providing thatthe annuities now payable to the several denominations of Chris- 
tians receiving the same, should terminate at some specified time, either on the 
demise of parses receiving the same, or at the expiration of a term of years, and 
that subject tu this provisiun the Provincial Parliament should be authorized vo ap- 
propriate, as in its wisdow.-it may thiuk proper, all revenues derived from the 
present investments, or from those to be made hereafter, whether from the proceeds 
of future sales or from instalments on those already made. 

31. Thatit is the opinion of this House, that an humble address should be presented 
to Her most Gracivus Majesty the Queen, praying that Her Majesty will recom- 
mend to Parliament a measure for the repeal of the Imperial Act3 and 4 Victoria; 
Chap. 78, and for the Canadian Legislature to dispose of the proceeds of the 
Ciergy Reserves, suiject to the authorizing the conditiuns above described. 

The barefaced attempts of the ministerial majority to stifle discussion 
concerning, or even reference to the infamous Rebellion Losses Bill 
of last session, was renewed last night in a most odious mauner. The 
account subjoined from the Colonist seems long, but it deserves repub- 
lication, to show our friends at adistance how a self-styled liberal 
. inistry tyraanise over the loyal members who dare t. oppuse them in 
their reckless career. 

It will be recollected that a short time ago Mr. Robiuson, the Member for Sim- 
coe, moved that the proceedings of the Commissioners, who are nuw engazed in 
investigating the Rebellion clauns for losses in Lower Cana la, shonid be laid be- 
fore the L sgisiature; this was granted, nomember of the Government, or any oue 
else opposing it. q 

The vill brought in by Sir Allan McNab, to remove doubt as to the true intent 
and meaning of the act of last session, it will be recollected was rejected at the first 
reading by the Government, and their supporters, in contem)tuous silence. . 

Mr. Robinson then asked the Government formally, in the House, the following 
questions, and received the answers as given below :— = ’ : 

June 12th—Mr. Robinson.—“ Enquiry of Ministry, whethor it is the intention 
of the Government to pay the awards which may be made by the Commissioners, 
appointed under the act of last session.to ascertain losses sustained by the inhabi- 
tantsof Lower Canada, during the years 1837 and 1838, before the information 
moved for on that subject, during the present session, is laid before the House ?”’ 

Answers by Mr. Attorney General Baldwin—l1st. “It is impossible to give a 
positive answer.” ‘ aad 

By Mr. Robinson—*“ Then am 1 to understand that the awards will be paid (if 
made during the recess) before the information moved for is laid befure this 
House ?” 

2nd. Answer—“ Most certainly.” 

Mr. Rubinson then, as we think, very properly gave notice of a bill to prevent 
any awards being paid until the information asked for was before the House. Aud 
yesterday he moved fer leave to introduce the biil of which we give acopy. This 
reasonable measure was at once vutet out, as the other was. e shall watch the 
result ofthese hizh-handed and insulting proceedings on the part of the Ministry 
an itheir supporcecs. Lfthey imagine that their in.eution to pay noorious rebe.s 
is unknown; or if they believe that by tyrant majrities they can prevent their 
falseood trom becoming apparent, they deceive themselves. Let tein beware, 
ortheir fall from poweg will be ignominious as their advent was unexpected. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble was to have given a Shakspearian reading at the 
City Hull this evening, but it has been postponed till tomorrow night, 
which is so far fortun ite, as many who would have been prevented at- 
tending will be enabled tod» so. A large dinner party at Elmsley- 
House this evening (the anniversary of Waterloo) would have kept 
away a few of the élite of Torunto suciety. 

Col. Fitzgibbon, formerly of the 49th Regiment, and latterly Clerk 
to the Legislative Council of Canada, has been appointed a Military 
Knight of Windsor. This gallant officer's services during the last war 
are well known through the British Provinces, and have been suitably 
acknowledged in Tupper’s Life of Major-General Brock, and ig the 








military periodicals. This provision for the comfort of veteran soldiers 
could not have been bestowed upon one more deserving of royal benefi- 
cence. Q. Q. 


MonTrREAL, 18th June, 1850. 


This city has been visited with a most destructive fire, which broke 
outon Saturday afternoon in that portion of the suburbs called Grif- 
finstown, and before the progress of the flames was arrested, some- 
where about two hundred houses were destroyed. Only one life was 
lost, as far as is yet ascertained, but the destruction of property is 
very great, and that property, too, in most instances, belonging to 
persons who could ill affurd such a deprivation. 

There is nothing of much importance doing in Parliament. The 
members, after their recent spree to the Welluud Canal, seem to have 
sat down to their work like good boys, and are getting through a good 
deal of routine business. A committee has been appuinted to enquire 
into the best mode of aretrenchment of the public expenditure; and 
they have, as a pledge of their sincerity, begun by recommending 
that the daily allowance tothe members of the Assembly, and the 
speaker's salary, should be reduce.t one half; and that the sessional 
allowance shall not extend toa lounger period than ninety days in each 
session. 

The public accounts for 1849 have been published, and are highly 
satisfactory as regards the state of the Provincial Revenue. The in- 
crease over the previous year is £133,785. ‘The total revenue amounts 
to £513,431; the expenditure to £150,913, leaving an excess of revenue 
over expenditure of £62,517 currency—not so bad for a country which 
is asserted to be a prey tu “ruin and rapid decay.” In addition to 


.this, it is pleasant tu fiad that not only in England, where £150,000 of 


Canadian securities have recently been sold at par, but in the United 
States, hecredit of the revenue stands wellin the money mirket. At 
New York, stock of the St. Lawrence and Atlan:zic Railway, guaranteed 
by the city of Montreal, was disposed of a short time ago un highly 
favourable terms. 

The Montreal and City Bink in this City published statements of 
their affairs, last week, which have greatly tended to givecunfilence to 
men of business, aud will doubtless have a good effect, both within the 
Province and without. These institutions have been doing an excellent 
business for the last twelve months, anJ their stocks are rising fast in 
the market, that of the Vontreal Bink, probably one of the soundest 
monetary corporations on this continent, being at a considerable 
premium, 

His constituents of the town of Sherbrooke have called on Col. Gugy 
to resign his seat in the House of Assembly, in as much as he has lost 
their confidence. It is said that a majority of the electors have signed 
the requisition. It is not pretended, however, that Col. Gugy has 
changed any of the opinions entertained by him when he was elected, 
nor broken any pledge then given by him; and such being the case, I 
think he is not bound in honour to resign his seat until his term of 
holding it is expired, which it will be ina very short time. 

A committee has been named by the House of Assembly to enquire 
into the Seignorial tenure ot law in Lower Canada, and resolutions 
passed recommending its commutation. The resolutions contain a few 
words intended evidently to make the commutation a burthen on the 
Province, generally, and to some extent it is perhaps only right that it 
should be so. I regret, however, to see an attempt made to get a de- 
claratory act passed to revive the provisions of the old French ordi- 
nances with respect to the rents payable by the farmer to the Seignor, 
as this would be a robbery of personas who purchased such property in 
good faith, relying on what the Courts of Justice declared over and over 
again to be the law of the Province. I cannot believe that Parliament 
could for a moment entertain so unjust, immoral, and impolitic a pro- 
position. 

It has been reported here that Congress will not pass the Canadian 
Reciprocity Bill this Session. It strikes me that the fulk at Washing- 
ton are acting unwisely in dilly-dallying with this measure. They 
ought, im common justice to us, tosty yesorno. We are not begging 
atuvour, but giving more thanan equivalent for what we demund. 
Che navigation of the St. Lawrence will be of more value to the Uni- 
te! States than reciprocity will be to us, who have go little to send to! 
their markets, which we could vot send without recriprocity. It 
would take very little to persuade the people of this country that their 
wisest plicy isto shut the St. Lawrence against the, United States, 
protect their own manufactures an‘l industry by heavy duties on those 





of other countries, and have nothing to do with reciprocity. P. P. 


eS 


SAMusic. 


Havana Opera Company.—On Friday of last week, and on Monday last, « Le. 
cia di Lammermoor” was given to full houses and with unwonted success. Bosio, 
Salvi, and Badiali never sang better than on the former of those evenings; and <n 
were glad to notice the remarkable enthusiasm with which their efforts were ac- 
knowledged by the audience. New York opera-goers are so chary of their ap- 
plause, that the occasion was a pleasant novelty. 

The advertised performance of “ the Huguenots” is looked for with Great inter. 
est. The cast comprises Steffanoni, Bosio, Vietti, Salvi, and Marini. 

After a few more representations at the Astor Place Opera House, the Compan 
will perform for a month, and perhaps six weeks, at Castle Garden, commencing fa 
the 15th of July. If they were to charge but twenty-five cents admission there 
would be thousands of persons in the Garden nightly, aud much money would be 
made ; even at fifty cents, we believe the speculation will be successful, 

FRENCH Operatic Company.—The principal vocalists of the French Opera 
Company from New Orleans, will arrive here in a few days. They are said to be 
very superior artists- Meyerbeer’s “ Prophet” was produced for them at New 
Orleans at an expense of $26,000, and met with the most unbounded success, [ft 
rannearly the whole season, It is supposed that they will appear at Niblo’s, 











DOranta. 


BroapwaY THEATRE.—Mr. Buchanan's engagement terminated on Saturday 
evening last, and through the courtesy of Mr. Marsha!l, he has been playing during 
the present week at the Walnut street Theatre, Philadelphia—with what amount 
esuccess we have not ascertained, 

“ Extremes” has been revived by the management, with several material altera. 
tions inthe cast. Mr. Barrett assumes Blake's part of Mark Mayberry, John 
Dunn is the Higgins, Perry Augustus Smiley, aud our old favourite Mrs. Ab. 
bott, is the Mrs. Crosby of the cast. The weather, and perhaps other causes, may 
have operated against the houses during the week ; the fact, however, is not to be 
denied, that the pivce has failed in its attraction. 

It is somewhat unusual to record in our theatrical notices, that three American 
comedies have been represented at the Broadway, at Burton’s, and Niblo’s dur. 
ing the week, an American drama at Barnum’s new and gorgeous saloon, attached 
to his Museum, and that a tolerably successful American tragedy has kep: posses- 
sion of the Bowery stage. This is surely an indication of the rise and progress of 
the American drama. 


Burton’s THEATRE.—The great novelty of the week has been the production 
of an original comedy at this house, written by Fenimore Cooper ; and it must have 
required all the proverbial nerve of the great novelist, to have screwed his courage 
up to the required point of endurance, befure he ventured upon the experiment of 
dramatic authorship, in which his distinguished predecessor and prototype, Sir 
Walter, so signally failed. Mr. Cooper, however, received his early education in 
a school that repudiates fear, and his first lessons on the quarter deck must have 
erased the word “failure” from his vocabulary. He exhibits this idiosyncrasy in 
all he does, for certainty a more daring, or a more trenchant blade was never 
wielded by any writer, than that in the hands of the author of “ Home as Found" 
and “ The Ways of an Hour.” Mr. Cooper stands in relation to his countrymen im 
the position Carlyle maintains in England. He is par excellence the Reformer of 
his Age, or rather he assumes tu be the Reformer of hiscountrymen. [n this new 
effort of his stringent and satirical pen, he has chiefly directed his attacks against 
Fourierism, Socialism, and the lax notions existing among us on the subject of the 
marriage tie. He has given to his comedy the significant title of “Upside Down, or, 
Philosophy in Petticoats,” although we must confess that we could not discover, by 
the action of the piece, the complete application of either of the titles. 

The comedy is in three acts ; the plot, however, is so meagre that it might well 
have been condensed into one, for the last two are but duplications of the first. The 
story, such as it is, may be told ina few words. Mr. Lovell (Burton,) is an old 
bachelor, of the non-progressive schvol, eschewing all new lights, and new fangled 
systems and theories, in fact a re-production of Mr. Effingham, Mr. Liltlepage, and 
Mr. Tom Duncombe, or in plain language, Mr. Cooper in proprid persona. He 
is, however, a most amusing personage on the stage, and in Burton's hands be- 
comes a rich comic portrait. Mr. Lovell’s nephew Frank (Jordan) has imbibed 
the communist doctrines of the day, and is moreover a firm disciple of the schcol 
of progress ; and as a come ly could not succeed without a love passage, Masier 
Frank is the devoted admirer of a Miss Emily (Miss Russell,) the ward of old 
Lovell. Frank’s liberal principles, of course, are obnoxious to his uncle, and are 
equally repulsive to the young lady. In the hope of converting the young vision- 
ary, the uncle and ward consent to attend a course of lectures, delivered by 
Doctor Mc Social (Bass), where the bachelor is brought in contact with the sup- 
posed sis:er of McSocial (Mrs. Hughes.) This lady, acting upon the avowed prin- 
ciples of freedom and Socialism, first makes love to the nephew, and repulsed in 
that quarter, attacks the uncle, and proposes marriage, much to the horror of the 
sexagenarian bachelor. Emily, however, interposes, and advises her guardian 
to appear to favour the plans of Miss Mc Social, and meet her offers by a warm ac- 
ceptance. The female philosopher renews her proffers, old Lovell affects to re- 
ceive them with rapture, and offers marriage—the lady accepts and a servant 
(Rae,) placed behind a screen, appears as witness to the contract. The lady as- 
serts the perfect legality of the form, according to the laws of New York, and 
at once transports herse.f, her brother,and his classes to Lovell’s mansion, and takes 
formal possession, as its mistress. The infuriated old baclielor is subjected to e 
series of annoyances in his new relation, and threatens to seek redress and divorce 
from the courts in Pennsylvania, but is at length released by the opportune con- 
fession of McSocial’s serving man, that his nes ly espoused wife is in trath ne 
spouse of McSocial, passing under the disguise of a sister. The piece ends with 
the release of Lovell, and the conversion of Frank, wiiois now accepted by Emily. 
Cuto, a negro attendant of Lovell’s (Johuson,) and Dinah his wife (Miso Barber.) 
with three pupils of McSocial (Misses Hurley, Lever, and Parsloe,) complete the 
list of characters, but are too unimportant to require especial notice. : 
The radical defect of this comedy is, that its satire is too exclusive. The auditor 
is wearied by a continued ringing of changes on one subject. The characters, too, 
are all the time talking, without incident, motives or action ; and the few incidents 
and situations that do occur, are repeated. The whole piece, as we mer oe, 
might have been advantageously developed in one act. These defects arise, of 
course, from the Author's ignorance of stage effect, and Drematic peters | wa 
novelist may prose occasionally, he may indulge in repetitions and re-productions 
—but all this is not tolerated by theatrical audiences. To succeed on the genge 
Mr. Cooper must remember that, “ the Drama’s laws, the Drama’s patrons give 
exclusive views of an author are not recognized by the spectator, who pays his 
admission fee to be entertained. The right of a critic is asserted, and the author 
must submit to this final court of appeals in Dramatic Laws. » gneiss : 

Of the merit of the dialogue we must speak in high praise ; it is at all times 
smart, neat, and occasionally pointedly telling. There ise freshness, too, pervading 
it, when not dealing in the tedious exposition of socialist principles, that indicates 
a power of Dramatic writing, of the true vein. We hope to see Mr. Cooper again 
in the field of his new vocation, with a plot more varied and coherent, embracing ® 
closer acquaintance with the details of stage effect, and embodying characters that 
shall serve as satires upon existing follies and foibles. We may safely predict 
for such acomedy such an amount of success and popularity, beyond that achieved 
by “Upside Down,” as attended the Spy and Pioneer when compared with Mr- 
Cooper's first effort, the almost still-born Precaution. For the very partial success 
of “ Upside Down” the Author is deeply indebted to the actors. Burton was in ell 
his richly comic force, in Old Lovell, and Bass with his sterling acting, made en- 
durable the intolerable prosiness of the Communist Lecturer. Mr. Jordan was @ 
graceful, enthusiastic, and intelligent Young Lovell, and Mrs. Russell and Mrs. 
Hughes played their respective parts with great care. The minor a 
were respectably sustainel. The piece has been repeatel during the phage ut 
tothin houses. It may be classed among the partially successful Dramatic effurts 
of the day. rather than as a positive failure, 

We would call the attention of our readers to the claims of Mr. Bass, 
Benefit at this house on Monday evening next. The delightful comedy of ws 
Merry Wives of Windsor, is selected for the occasion. The Falstaff of the bene 
ciary is too well known to require any eulogium. ! 
Nisio0’s.—Tiis establishinent is struggling on with the Legitimate ; but it is 
dently against wind and tide. On Monday anew and mag rificent extravagan’s 
called The Island of Jewels. is to be produced, and we trust that this novelty may 
turn the current of affairs and restore somewhat of the old Niblo’s prestige. 
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‘Notices of New Works. 


Larrer-Day PAMPHLETS. No. VI. Panutaments, By T. Carlyle. 
Boston. Phillips & Co.—The gist of Mr. Carlyle’s present outpouring 
of his quaintnesses and crudities is the proof that representative bodies 
are all very well in the way of giving advice to rulers, but that when 

yernmental power is centred in them, they are both inconvenient 
gnd dangerous. We had hoped that the author would have become less 
obscure as he proceeded in unravelling his political ideas, and certainly 
he showed signs of so doing, in his attempt to ridicule the age’s great 

roneness to speechifying; but he has relapsed into his affectations and 
generalities, exhibiting nothing oracular in his utterings, unless vague- 
ness and mystery be signs and symbols of prophecy. We are weary of 
his denunciations of ‘ shams,” (his pet nickname,) and wish he would 
give us & hint where we can pick up the “real.” Two little extracts 
may amuse country readers, not within reach of the pamphlet. As 
usual, pushing & truism to the verge of an absurdity, he thus remarks 
upon misplaced Parliamentary eloquence. 

What is the good of men collected, with effort, to debate on the benches of St. 
ctephen’s, now when there is a 7'imes newspaper? Not the discussion of ques- 
Gone; only the ultimate voting of them (a very brief process, I should think !) re- 
quires to go on, or can veritably go on, in St. Stephen’s now. The honourable gentle- 


man is oftenest very wearisome iu St. Siephen’s now: his and bis Constituency’s 
Aye or No, is all we want of the honourable gentleman there ; all we are ever like 
y 





to zet of him there,—could it but be had without admixtures! If your Lordship 
will reflect on it, you will find it an obsolete function, this —e one of his ; use- 
less in these new times, as a set of postboys would be, along the line of the Great 


Western Railway. Loving my life, and time which is the stuff of life, I read no 
Parliamentary Debates, rarely any Parliamentary Speech ; but I am told there is 
not, once in the seven years the smailest ape of new intelligence thrown on any 
matter, earthly or divine, by an honourable gentleman on his legs in Parliament. 
Nothing offered you but wearisome, dreary, t rice-boiled colewort ;—a bad article 
at first, and served and again served in Newspapers and Periodical and other Liter- 
atures, till even the inferior animals would recoil from it. Honourable gentlemen 
have complained to myself that under the sky there was not sucha bore. What 
isor can be the use of this, your Lordship? 


Thus, in not very respectful terms, he hints that Congress may be 
endurable, other similar assemblies being downright nuisances: a neg- 
ative compliment, and not couched in flattering language. 

Only perhaps in the United States, which alone of countries can do without gov- 
erning,—every man being at least able to live, and move off into the wilderness, 
let Congress jargon as it will,—can such a form of so called “ Government” con- 
tinue fur any length of time to torment men with the semblance, when the indispen- 
sable substance is not there. For America, as the citizens well know, is an “ uu- 
paralleled country’’—with mud soil enough and fierce sun enough, in the Missis- 
sippi Va'ley alone, to grow Indian corn for the extant posterity of Adam at this 
time ;—what other country ever stood in such a case? ‘“ Speeches to Bunkum,”’ 
and a constitutional battle of the Kilkenny cats, which in other countries are be- 
coming tragical and unendurable, may there still fall under the comical category. 
If indeed America should ever experience a higher call, as is likely, and begin to 
feel diviner wants than that of Indian corn with abundant bacon and molasses, and 
unlimited scope for all citizens to hunt dollars,—America too will find that caucuses, 
division-lists, ompene. and speeches to Bunkum will not carry men to the 
immortal gods; that the Washington Congress, and constitutional battle of Kil- 
kenny cate is, there as here, naught for such objects ; quite incompetent for such ; 
and in fine that said sublime constitutional arrangement will require to be (with 
terrible throes, and travail such as few expect yet) remodelled, abridged, extended, 
suppressed; torn assunder, rt together again ;—not without heroic labour, and 
effort quite other than that of the Sitump-Orator, and the Revival Preacher, one 
day ! 

ScpPpLEMENT TO FRANK ForeESTER’s “Fish AND FisHiING or NorTH 
America.” By W. H. Herbert. New York. Stringer.—Readers may 
perhaps remember how highly we commended to their notice Mr Her- 
bert’s volumes when they first appeared. The present addition is issued 
for the purpose of correcting a few errors, and of conveying a considera- 
ble amount of valuable information subsequently acquired. In naming 
the author, we give assurance that he both understands his subject and 


knows how to treat it well. 


Ramuway Economy. By Dionysius Lardner. New York. 1850. 
Harpers.—The Doctor enjoys rather more notoriety than fame in this 
country; nor will his predictions ever again be of much value. For 
general knowledge on scientific subjects he is however scarcely rival- 
led, and this treatise on every point connected with the management of 
rail-roads, must surely contain much valuable information. In that 
portion of it which relates to the United States, we are surprised to 
finla wood-cut of the unsuccessful steamer /ron Witch, and a state- 
ment that there is a probability of the Erie Canal being enlarged and 
made available for steam screw propellers. 


Tue Past, Present, AND Furure or THE Repusuic. Bys/. de 
Lamartine. Ibid. —A translation from the French, which may be of in- 
terest to those who believe that Purisian movements can be foreseen, or 
prevented. The number of such believers must, by this time, be ex- 
ceedingly small. 


Sartarn’s MaAGAzine.—The July number is early afield, with its 
usually goodly list of contributors’ names. We hold Mrs. Kirkland’s 
prose article on the ‘* Household” to be the most sensible and readable 
contribution, and commend it to quiet musing. 

Revue pu Nouveau Monpe —The last number of this excellent 
periodical contains some particularly well written remarks on French 
society, as it yet exists in the Faubourg St. Germain. The Editor, M. 
de Trobriand, draws a fair and nice distinction between that Parisian 
world which we find described in the pages of Dumas and Sue, or in 
the sparkling columns of certain newspaper correspondents, and the 
real charmed circle of the French aristocracy, into which such writers 
have not the privilege of entering. We commend the article to the es- 
pecial notice of those who put faith in the clever caricatures of Eugéne 
Guinot, and take them for veritable portraits. M. de Trobriand writes 
80 agreably about his own country, and ina manner so much at vari- 
ance with the generality of his countrymen, that we shall not quarrel 
With him for his occasional flings at our own. It makes us smile to 
find the Times accused of recording all the minuti@ of aristocratic life. 
A recent article therein, on the Marquis of Westminster's appointment 
as Lord Steward of the Queen’s Household, certainly did not savour much 
of “flagornerie britannique ;” nor must the Court Journal and the 

Morning Post be any more considered the representatives of the Brit- 
ish press, than de Balzac and Sue the organs of the upper classes of 

France. This is but atrifle. We read the Revue du Nouveau Monde 

for the purpose of learning something about France, and French men 

nd women, and then we find it very often to our liking, in original 
articles or well-selected extracts. 

Banker’s Macazine. Boston. J. S. Homans.—When requiring 
ny sort of information connected with banking or financial subjects, 
We turn with confidence to this well-edited and useful monthly, toler- 
ably sure of finding what we want. We notice that its regular subscrip- 
tion year commences with next month’s issue, and that Mr. Francis‘s 
recent work, “Chronicles and Characters of the London Stock Ex- 
change,” is to be published in its consecutive numbers. 

Gatuery or ILLusrrious Americans. Brady.—The sixth number 
of this spirited work is before us, with its portrait of a man whose 
rc has beenin every mouth throughout the land, but whose features 
wae have not been made familiar to the public. Colonel Fremont 
: ndoubtedly entitled to a place amongst illustrious Americans, hav- 

*g done much directly for Science, and much also indirectly for the 
Beneral benefit of his countrymen. They will gladly become acquaint- 
ed with his personal appearance through the medium of this engraving 
Pang WESTMINSTER Review. L. Scott & Co —This April number 
with avery readable article onthe theory of be 


auty, intended to 
Overturn the position taken by the late Lord J effrey : 


essays, that our perceptions or seusations of beauty are entirely attrib- 
utable to the power it possesses of reminding us of pleasures enjoyed, 
in connection with certain scenes or objects. In other words, Lord 
Jeffrey, who was supported by Mr. Alison, would have had the world 
believe that harmony, proportion, and colour, are in themselves inca- 
pable of conveying any pleasurable emotion. The fallacy and narrow- 
ness of this view are ably exposed.—Persian cuneiform inscriptions and 
Persian ballads, rather shortly treated, are followed by a lengthened 
notice of Samuel Eliot’s “‘ History of Roman Liberty,” not giving it 
very much of praise, and interwoven with the ultra-liberal political 
aspirations for which the Westminster is notorious.—The Industrial Ex- 
hibition of 1851 is made the occasion of a very high-flown glorification 
of free-trade. A strong protest is added against the choice of locality for 
the building to be erected ; the appointed place on the south side of 
Hyde Park being at a most inconvenient distance from the railways, 
and the manufacturers from the north, who will be amongst the prin- 
cipal exhibitors, being hereby subjected to heavy expense in drag- 
ging their machinery, &c., through the streets of London, whilst arti- 
cles landed from abroad must be carted five miles from the docks. Two 
or three other sites are suggested ; as is also the notion of making the 
contemplated twenty acres of building permanent, instead of tempora- 
ry, with the view of forming it hereafter into a “‘ great metropolitan 
conservatory or winter garden.” The reviewer forgets, however, that 
this second object counteracts the previous objection, inasmuch as a 
** fashionable locality” would be @ sine qué non for the luxury of a 
twenty-acre flower.gaurden under glass. A hint is thrown out, that the 
enormous preparations requisite will cause the postponement of the Ex- 
hibition until 1852. Law Reform, Elliott’s poems, Central America, 
the Church of England, and the Poor Laws, make up much good read- 
ing for those who either approve or cag tolerate the intolerance and the 
political dogmas of this Review. 


Tue Norrn Baitisu. Ibid.—This, the May number, professes to 
open with a critical notice of Professer Aytoun’s ‘‘ Lays of the Scotch 
Cavaliers,” which we find, however, to be but a bitter attack upon the 
prose introductory and illustrative portions of that work. The re- 
viewer may be right or wrong in considering the Covenanters as the 
real Cavaliers of Scotland, and Claverhouse and his fellows as hireling 
butchers; but we must regret that a work of high poetic merit is crit- 
icised in such prosaic spirit. Those eternal Poor Laws, so fruitful for 
the political economists, are followed by a lengthy article on Calvin, 
which is itself succeeded by a review of Robert Hunt’s “‘ Poetry of 
Science,” very full of science and very bare of poetry, being in accord- 
ance with the dry utilitarianism of the WVorth British. Mr. F. K. 
Huat’s ‘‘ Fourth Estate” furnishes the matter for an interesting sketch 
of the rise and progress of newspapers.—The name of Washington 
Irving's life of Mahomet heads an elaborate sketch of the Prophet's ca- 
reer, spread over twenty pages, Mr. Irving being unceremoniously dismis- 
sed in almost as many words,his work being dubbed ‘“‘an elegant but jejune 
compilation of legends relating to Mahomet, and by no means such a life of 
the Prophet as ought, by this time, to have been laid before the Englisb 
public.” Southey,and a treatise on Judaism, complete the solid mass 
of learning and ability, sometimes strangely tinged with sectarianism 
and prejudice. 

Books Rece1vep—Macbeth, King John, and Comedy of Errors, three numbers 
of a new edition of the works of Shakspeare, Boston, Phillips § Co.—The 


Steward, a romance of real life, by Henry Cockton, N. Y., H. Long § Bro.—Mil- 
man’s Gibbons’ Rome, Vol. 1/., Harpers. 


Sine Arts. 


Tue DusseLporr GALLERY.—This most attractive lounge for al 
lovers of painting has, within the last week, put on additional attrac- 
tienz. A small room has been opened, adjoining the large one, which, 





construction. The cellar of the building will be some six feet high, and 
will be used for storage of coul,—hot air furnaces, gasometers. &c The 
first or ground floor, will be used as a kitchen, the whole extent of the 
building, 150 by 100 feet, being divided into suitable apartments for 
carrying on the most extensive culinary operations, and fitted up with 
the latest approved ranges, furnaces, boilers, steamers &c. The eight 
of this story will be ten feet in the clear. 

The second floor will be finished for & magnificent Dining Hall, suita- 
ble for anniversary dinners, 100 feet long by 80 feet wide ; the remain- 
ing 20 feet of the width and 51 feet of the length being taken up with 
ten committee rooms and reception parlors, and the grand staircase to 
the Music Hall above. This Dining Room will be 25 feet high in the 
clear, and will be ornamented in a style of elegance unequalled by any 
similar establishment in the city. Around the walls will be arranged 
a colonnade of Italian and Greciancolumns, alternat: ly in Alto Relievo, 
and surmounted by a wide cornicing in the same styles of architecture. 
The pannellings between the columns are to be like them, in imitation 
of Italian variegated marble, while the ceiling is to be painted with 
rich allegorical designs in fresco, appropriate to the uses to which the 
apartment is to be applied. The mouldings of the cornices, and capi- 
tals of the pillars, are to be relieved by burnished gilt work, and on 
the walls are to be numerous gorgeous plate glass mirrors, occupying 
the centre of each pannelling, from the cornicing to the wainscoting. 

The furniture of the room, tables, seats, &c., are to be solid rosewood, 
and about 200 gas burners in gorgeous chandeliers will give light to 
the room onfestive occasions. 

The third floor of the building will be appropriated to the Jenny 
Lind Hall proper. It will be 128 feet long, (exclusive of the stage,) 
100 feet in width, and 50 feet in height in the clear. There will be 
24 windows, in the Grecian style, on Mercer street; each window 14 
feet high by 7 wide, anda corresponding number loooking in to the 
Court on the opposite side, filled with ground glass; above these win- 
dows, and at an elevation of 25 feet from the floor, will be a tier of gal- 
leries running round three ends of the Hall, and supported by iron 
columns of the Italian order of architecture placed 20 feet apurt, 
stained in imitation of marble, with burnished gilt capitals and flutings. 
The galleries will be 10 feet in width, and though having level floors, 
will have raised seats, so as to afford all an equally good opportunity 
for hearing. The fronts of the galleries will be of 1ron open work, 
highly ornamented and covered with burnished gilding. From the 
sides of the galleries, there will be two grand staircases, Keading to the 
Parquette, 12 feet wide, and veneered with rosewood, highly polished. 

The seats in the Galleries are ail to be Rosewood Sofas cushioned 
with crimson velvet or damask in the most luxurious mauner, and ar- 
ranged with convenient alley ways for the passage of visitors between 
the different tiers of seats. The Parquette of the Hall will be so ar- 
ranged, that the back seats will affurd as unobstructed a view of the 
stage, as the front ones. There will be convenient alley ways as in 
the Gallery, and as there, all the sofas are to be of the richest deserip- 
tion. The seats will be arranged semi-circularly, in order to suit the 
stage, which will be of an oval shape, one half occupying a niche, as it 
were, in the wall, and the other half projecting into the Hall, with two 
stair cases descending into the Orchestra immediately in front. The 
stage will be fifvy feet long, and 30 feet deep in the diameter, the niche 
will be forty feet high, and finished (as will be the whole Hall,) by 
Fresco paintings in the Grecian and Italian styles of architecture. 
Two large and highly ornamented doors 15 feet by 7 will lead from the 
back of the stage to the Green Room and Dressing Room, and from 
above each of these doors, suspended on an Iron bracket of elaborate 
workmanship, will be a large ornamental chacdelier of 25 burners. 
There will, besides these, be three rows of burners on the inner walls 
of the stage and two pedesta/s or vuses at the head of each stair case, 
crowned with a cluster of ornamental jets. The Hall proper will con- 
tain no chandeliers, but will be lighted by seven hundred burners—one 
row on the columns that support the galleries, one on the face of the 
galleries, and one row on the back of the wall above the galleries. 

The ceiling of the Hali will be painted in Fresco, and so arranged as 
to contain concealed among the ornaments, six large ventilators, and 
these with the forty-eight windows, it is to be supposed will furnish suf- 
ficient ventilation for the use of the audiences. 

There will be four entrances and exits from the Hall, two from each 
end, and others so arranged as tu be opened in case of fire. Two of 
these entrances wili descend by a grand stair- case, 15 feet wide, to Mer- 
cer-street; the other two will descend on the back part of the building, 
and meet ina superb passage way to be constructed of white marble, 
twenty-five feet wide by thirty high, and opening into Broadway, di- 
rectly opposite Bond street, adjoining the Bond street house. This 
passage way is tohave a double colonnade of white marble in the Italian 
style of architecture on either side, and will be hung with numerous 





besides giving increased accommodation, has increased the ventilation 
for the spectators’ comfort. Several important works have also been 
hung upon the walls ; and to these we would direct the attention of our 
city readers, and the many who pay us a flying summer visit. The 
novelty of most pretension is ‘* Germania, an allegorical painting,’ by 
Koehler. It is of colossal size and of a very high order of merit, har- 
monious in colouring, spirited and correct in drawing, bold, striking, 
and original. The principal female figure, Germania, is awakened by 
Justice and Liberty, and is in the act of laying her hand on a sword, 
whilst the demons of discord and despotism hastily beat their retreat. 
We happen to have a particular dislike to painted allegories, but must 
allow that this is one of rare ex ellence. 

The same artist exhibits No. 117, a female portrait, full of truth and 
sweetness, and deserving a particular notice, although not hung ina 
favourable light.—Lachenwitz has a Jarge and vigorous animal paint- 
ing, representing a jaded stag run down by wolves. It is a snow 
scene, and should be studied.—-Nv. 119 is an admirable landscape by 
Leu—a mountain region and a stormy sky, with clouds that literally 
seem to scud across the canvas. In general effect, No. 115, by Lindlar, 
much resembles it.—No. 114, ‘* Tasso reading his Jerusalem Delivered 
before Alphonso II. of Ferrara,” is also a work, as the catalogue truly 
remarks, that promises well for its very youthful painter,Bewer. Though 
there be much stiffness in the principal figure, we must commend 
the grouping and the distribution of light and shade.—No. 121, by 
Camphausen, is a very important addition. 
Charles 'I. after the battle of Worcester, and displays to great advan- 
tage this painter’s undoubted talents. The figures and horses are few 
in number, and are all more or less foreshortened. Save the pictorial 
license of representing horses with all their legs off the ground at 
once, in which artists will persist, the picture abounds in good points, 
and has a right to rank with historical, rather than with animal paint- 


It represents the flight of 


chandeliers; jets will also be attached to the columns. No pain; will 
be spared to give an effect of magnificence to the whole of this estab- 
lishment, and if the plans we have examined be carried out, there is 
no doubt but that the result will be a music Hall unrivalled in Amer- 
ica, and exceeded but by fewin Europe. 'he Hallit is calculated will 
comfortably seat five thousand people, and it will be able to hold on a 
press, five thousand five hundred. 

Some curiosity will undoubtedly be felt with regard to the ownership 
of this establishment. Rumours have assigned it to Mr. Barnum, to 
Mr. La Farge, and to an incorporated Company, but neither of these 
surmises are correct. The ground belongs to the La Farge estate; 
the buililing will be erected and owned by A. B. Tripler, Esq., with the 
understanding that Mr. Barnum is to lease the Hall for a certain 
number of nights, at a certain sum; the period and the amount have not 
leaked out as yet. 

The Architect, Contractor and Builder of the Jenny Lind Hall is Mr. 
John M Trimble, surnamed the Lightening drchitect—the builder of 
Mann’s Broadway Vheatre, Barnum’s Theatre, &c. Knight & Co., are 
to do the Mason work. The fresco painting and ornamenting are to be 
done under the direction of Sr. Goodechini. The cost of the Building is 
estimated at $45,000, and it is expected to be finished, and ready for oc- 
cupation on the first day of September. 

It is the intention of wr. Tripler to erect a superb white marble Ho- 
tel on Broadway, and which shall form a part of the same establish- 
ment with the Jenny Lind Hall, having a court filled with flowers, 
fountains, Xc., Xc., like Niblo’s Garden, and through which the marble 
entrance we have described above will run.—.V. Y. Express. 





ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 


On Friday, the 17th ult., the anniversary festival of this institution 
took place at the Freemason’s Tavern, Great Queen street, Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields; Mr Justice Talfourd in the chair, supported by the Belgian 
Minister, the Hon. Edmund Phipps, the Hon E. H Stanley, M.P., the 
Hon. Charles Hardinge, Sir Edward Ryan, Sir John Davis, Bart., Sir 
Thomas Phillips, Sir J. E. Tennent, Sir R. Paul Jodrell, Bart., Mr. 
Joseph Napier, V.P.,Mr. James Wyld, M.P., Major Herbert Edwardes, 
C.B., Major Rawlinson, C B., Sir Heary Ellis, Mr. G. P. R. James, 
Mr. Robert Bell, Mr. George Cruikshank, Mr. Erasmus Wilson, Mr. 


ings. The gloomy abstraction of the youthful monarch, who seems to Davis, secretary of the United States Legation, Dr. Mackay, Wr. W. 
be looking forward rather to an uncertain future than to the road be-| Tooke, F.S.A., Mr. John Britton, F.8.A., Mr. George Godwin, F.R.8., 
neath his horse's feet, is well contrasted by the looks of his escort,| &c. . J 

whose attention is engrossed by the objects immediately about them. The usual loyal toasts git | been disposed of, the Chairman pro- 


: : : “ Jhureh,” i d thanks. 
Even the young king's seat on his horse, whether intentionally or oth- ond Nt ca ne oe Ad Be tai Mery” tn eroposine Which 


erwise, is unlike that of the Cavaliers, and givesthe impression that he} the Chairman alluded, in very complimentary terms, to the gallant 
would make a poor figure in cutting his way through obstacles. *A | conduct of Major Edwardes in the wars of the Punjaub. — vend 
great artist pays attention to these apparently minor matters. The Chairman, in proposing prosperity to the Royal Literary Fund, 


. ‘ ats . said that two objects were kept constantly in view by those who ad- 
The introduction of novelty has caused a shifting of place with many | jinistered the vfairs of the po vary ake rigid restriction of its 


of our old favourites. Some gain by this, and none more than No, 94; | funds tosases in which adversity was peseesated wits — wees 
a View of Salzburg, a gelden landscape, deserving study on the part of the desire not to afford mere temporary relief, but, as far as possible, 
; A 7 substantial a fort. There could beno doubt 

those who set down coldness and a grey tone as invariable character- oe = eritoriees Sine these goers well deserving of public 
istics of the Dusseldorf School. This picture, together with “ The support, and he trusted that all present would exert themselves towards 
Reapers” and “ The Fairies,” may serve to confute any such notion. increasing the funds of this excellent institution. The Learned Chair- 
man conciuded a very eloquent address by an appeal to the sympathies 
of those who formed a just appreciation of the beauties and advantages 
of iiterature. 

The toast having been most warmly responded to, | ‘ 

Vhe Secretary read a report, setting forth the object of the society, 
and the amount of grants awarded for the reliet of authors, their 
widows and orphans during the past year. 

The chetruen's health one then proposed by Mr. G. P. R. James, and 





THE NEW MUSICAL HALL. 


The Jenny Lind Concert Hall is to be built on the La Farge property 
in Mercer street, immediately adjoining the Bond street House, (which 
latter fronts on Broadway.) The foundations of the building are already 
laid, and the work is progressing with great rapidity. The Hall will 
have afront on Mercer street of 150 feet, and depth towards Broadway ; 
of one hundred feet ; the whole height from the groundline ofthe foun- | was drunk with the utmost enthusiasm. ; i 
dation, to the dome of the Hall, will be ninety feet. The facing of the The Chairman afterwards gave ‘* The Health of the Belgian Minis- 
building on Mercer street, will be of brick, painted in imitation of brown | ter,” stating that he was happy to inform the company that his Excel- 
stone, xnd finished in a plain substantial manner, with buttress and | lency had kindly promised to preside at the next anniversary festival 
ce rnicing ; the walls will be two feet and a half thick, and the bricks | of theinstitution. 





in one of his early 





will be laid in cement to ensure greater solidity and compactness of| The Belgian Minister, in returning thanks, said he had always felt a 
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ride in identifying himself as such as ible with the institutions of 
this great country ; and he felt ita high honour in being requested to 
fill ibe position pf chairman at the next meeting of this society. , 

Various other toasts were then drunk in succession, amongst which 
were “ The Hon. E. Phipps and the Biographers,” “‘ Mr. Robert Bell 
and the Dramatists,” “Mr. Skey and the Writers on Science,” ‘‘ Mr. 
Napier and the Literature of Ireland,” &c. ; and at the close of the 
evening it was announced that subscriptions had been received amount- 
ing to F500. including 100/. from her Majesty and 20 guineas from Mr. 
Justice Talfourd. 

‘The company did not separate till a late hour. 





MR. ALBERT SMITH’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


Mr. Albert Smith, whose credit as a writer stands far and wide; now 
seeks for reputation in another capacity—namely, as a public lecturer ; 
for which, from the example of last night, when he made his first ap- 
pearance in a monological entertainment, he gave proof of possessing 
many amusing qualifications. His recent excursion to Constantinople 
furnished him with his theme, inasmuch as it enabled him to give a light 
sketch of several of the most important places that lay in his route, 
interspersed with anecdotes of character and comic vocalisms. These 
‘* reminiscences of travel,” as they were termed, were delivered on the 
grvund floor of Willis’s Rooms, which were fitted up for the purpose 
with a temporary stage and proscenium for the illustrations. Mr. 
Smith was received with great enthusiasm, the audience (which com- 
prised a large number of the literati) welcoming him either in a spirit 
of friendship, or in a spirit of gratification at seeing acelebrity of whom 
they had heard so much. It was hisdebut in public, and therefore a 
little nervousness was unavoidable, for his entertainment was not a mere 
detail of facts to be read or spoken with a solemn air, but a series of 
sketches, personal, topographical and descriptive, the value of which 
would depend solely upon the vivacity and point with which they were 
rendered. Huwever, he soon recovered himself, anid he betrayed a 
humour as pleasant and diverting in effect as could well be imagined. 
He described Suez, the overland stations, Cairo, the Pyramids, Malta, 
Boulogne, &c., intermingling with his gossipping reminiscences some 
portraits of travelling oddities, whose peculiarities of voice and temper - 
ament he embodied with adroit readiness and much imitative power. 
His songs were excellent. The discomforts of the Nile, the patter of a 
** fast man,”’ and a colloquy between an English cockney and a French 
postillion, were admirable specimens of vocal fun, being delivered with 
an amazing deal of gusto and voluble contrasts of speech. He played 
on the piano-forte and the cornet-a-piston, and imitated the “ click- 
clack ’ of a mill with such felicity as to occasion loud encore. 

The pictorial illustrations were from the pencil of Wr. Wm. Beverly, the 
clever artist of the Lyceum Theatre. These were shown through large 
apertures resembling Turkish windows, and lit by a concealed row of 
lights. No artist could have been better chosen to depict the localities 
which formed the subject of the discourse than Mr. Beverly, whose dis- 
prays in the department of scenic art are at all times chefs d'ceuvre, 

is pictures invariably developing a breadth of style, a luminous beauty 
of colour, and a free and truthful drawing that can never be excelled. 
The landscapes he has founded upon Mr. Smith’s sketches consist of the 
places to which we have alluded as forming the leading features of the 
route. They embrace several varieties of scenery, in which certain 
well-known spots are clothed with a novelty and grace of aspect that 
no doubt will add a distinct and specific prestige to the fame of the en- 
tertainment. The views of Suez, the Nile, the Pyramids, Alexandria, 
and Boulogneare exquisitely painted, and the emphatic panegyrics bes- 
towe | upon them were elicited by an immediate and irresistible sense 
of their extreme superiority as artistic delineations. The transition 
from one view to another, should, however, take place behind the cur- 
tain. The gradual development of each scene by machinery that seems 
obstinate, not only weakens the interest which the sudden disclosure of 
a fine picture could produce, but wholly checks the sentiment of sur- 
prise. An experiment in the way we suggest is at least worth trying. 

The entertainment was triumphantly successful, and there can be no 
doubt of its becoming one of the most popular of its class during the 
remainder of the season. It well merits it.—London Herald, 29th ult. 





ROYAL MARRIAGE AT BERLIN. 


The /fétes attendant upon the nuptials of her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte of Prussia, daughter of Prince Albrecht, the young- 
est of the King’s brothers, with his Highness the Hereditary Prince of 
Meiningen, nephew to our late most lamented Queen Adelaide, have for 
a moment diverted attention from politics. This august solemnity was 
celebrated on the 18th inst. at the Charlottenburg Palace. The whole 
diplomatic corps, together with all persons presented or presentable at 
court, in addition to all high functionaries, military and civil, as well 
as all officers of the garrisons of Potsdam and Berlin, were summoned by 
circulur to be present at half-past six. At that hour the grand apart- 
ments and galleries in the left wing of the palace leading to the chapel 
were thronged with a glittering crowd of uniforms and of ladies in 
court dresses. The royal bridal cortége was a magnificent and truly 
imposing spectacle—imposing from the persons and occasion, and mag- 
nificent, not only from the splendour of so many varied uniforms, the 

littering of so many jewelled diadems, and rich court dresses, but 
from the grace and beauty of the royal ladies and their fair attendants 
following in the train of the young and blooming bride, who, conducted 
by the Prince of ‘ einingen, advanced in front. So soon as the bridal 
couple touched the threshold of the temple, the choristers commenced an 
an hem, which lasted until all had entered, when the principal chap- 
lain in ordinary to the King, the Rev. M. Snethlage, assisted by two 
other clergymen, commenced the marriage rites, and introduced a short 
and touching address to the bridal pair. Having demanded of each the 
usual question of assent, and having received replies, uttered with clear 
and firm voices, betraying, nevertheless, most natural emotion, the 
rings were exchanged, and a signal being given, a battery of field- 
pieces, stationed in the park, announced the event, by royal salute, to 
the public. The Lord’s Prayer and benediction having been pronounced, 
the choristers sang a final anthem, during which the bride was em- 
braced by all her female relatives, and by the King and her uncles. 
The royal procession, fullowed by all the other persons present, then 
quitted the chapel, and, passing in procession through the apartments 
to the grand vestibule, mounted the staircase leading to the noble suite 
of rouws upon the first floor. In the first of these apartments, the 
King, Queen, and bridal pair seated themseives at a table placed onder 
a duis of crimson velvet, whilst the remaining members of the royal 
party «ccupied other tables on either flank. In front was an orchestra, 
where all the first musical talent of Berlin was collected, who per- 
formed an epithalamium, vocal and instrumental, composed by Meyer- 
beer. During this performance the whole of the guests, invited special- 
ly, filed in succession by, and made their obeisances to the royal 
family, and then stationed themselves at the further extremity of the 
noble apartment. 

The music being ended, and the royal party having finished the games 
ofcards at which they were occupied p-o forma, the marshal of the 
court advanced, struck the floor, with his wand of office, and announ- 
ced supper ; thereupon the reyal party rose, advanced in the order of 
processivn, fullowed by ail the other invited persons into the adjacent 
vast and gorgeously yilded apartment, called the gallery, where six 
supper tavles were laid out—one for their Majesties and the royal party ; 
a second, presided over by Count Brandenburgh ; athird by M. de 


Schieimiiz. for the diplomavic corps ; a fourth by General Wrangel, for’ 


general officers ; a fitth by the Lord Steward, Barom Werther ; and a 
sixth by General de Neumann, first aide-de-camp to the King. Cards, 
according to rank, were distributed for these tables. All persons not 
entitled to tuke seats thereat were conducted to the basement story, 
where a dozen apartments were prepared with supper-tables, served 


with the utmost profusion. The King, who gave the health of the bridal | 


couple befure the termiuation of the repast, a health responded to by a 
flourish of trumpets, having given the signal, all persons rose and re- 
turned into the grand saloon, where the royal party placed themselves 
Close tothe throne to await the approach of the ‘* torch procession” or 
dunce (farse/-tanz), an ancient custom, typical, it isalmost needless to 
8 y, of Hymen’s torch. | he performers in this procession were 16 minis- 
ters vt state and high persons having the title of privy councillors. Eacb 
bore « large wax taper fixed ina broad silver sconce in his hand, and, 
headed by the grand marshal, bearing his wand, marched two and two 
into the centre of the apartment, the band playing a Polonaise. After 
h .ving made the circuit twice, the marshal paused and made an obei- 
sance ; whereupon the royal bride rose, and, selecting one of the princes 
prevent, walked round the room twice. This being done, her Royal High- 
hess « Dierred the same honour upon all the princes present, and hay- 
ing terwipated with the youngest, the Prince of Meiningen went through 
the sume ceremony with all the princesses—a long and fatiguing process 
for their roynl highnesses, but highly interesting to spectators. The 


Po.onai-e being finished, their Majesties rose, and the whole royal fami- | 





ly, preceded by the torch-bearers, went in procession tothe door of the 
apartments prepared for the bridal couple, where they ‘ook leave, 
retired, and the gorgeous ceremony terminated, leaving all those who 
were spectators full of admiration at the splendour of the scene, and 
unanimous in their praise of the skilful arrangements of the Marshal 
of the Court, Count Keller, and not less with that functionary’s 
obliging and courteous attentions. Much amusement was afforded 
among the public by what is called the ‘‘ Union snuff-box.” It ap- 
pears that with the exception of the Elector of Hesse, who made his 
separate present, all the princes present at the Congress clubbed to- 
gether and presented in the name of the Union a splendid box to 
Count Keller, Marshal of the Palace. 

A letter from Berlin of the 18th instant says:—‘* The marriage 
trousseau of the illustrious bride has been exposed to public view in the 
palace during two days, and has attracted numerous spectators, espe- 
cially of the fair sex, who looked with longing and admiring eyes upon 
the rich dresses, costly jewels, exquisite Brussels lace, tantalising 
shawls, massy silver toilette and dinner services and the prodigious 
stock of linens, cambrics, and embroidery spread before them. The 
greater part of these articles were presents from their Majesties and 
the Royal Family, and from Prince Albrecht and the Princess’s royal 
mother. Among the prettiest articles exposed was a piece of embroidery, 
the joint labour of Lady Rose Fane, the Misses Howard, and other 
young ladies, prepared under the guidance and with the aid of her 
Royal Highness Princess Louisa, the fair and graceful cousin of the 
bride.—London paper, 25th ult. 





Mr. Davies, THE LeviaTHaNn Berrinc-Man.—Mr. William Davies 
—is now mostly and justly denominated “ the leader of the betting- 
ring; ”and the sensation created amongst the sporting fraternity on his 
appearance in that mystic circle, is such as that the celebrated Mr. 
Rothschild was wont to cause on the Stock Exchange in days of yore, 
**when George the Third was King.” Mr. Davies has been the sole 
unaided and unassisted architect of his own fortune: gifted with a 
clear head and a quick perception, calculating mind, and most retentive 
memory, he has undoubtedly turned those natural endowments to the 
very best advantage, and he now shines forth in the sporting hemis- 
phere as a “‘star” of no common magnitude ; his unassuming deport- 
ment and unwavering probity of conduct during his career on the turf 
(as yet little more than eight years), have earned for him * golden 
opinions” in every sense of the word. Mr. Davies is of Welsh extrac- 
tion, though he himself is a native of London, and was born, as we 
have been informed, in the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. It is not 
many years since Mr. Davies was an employé in Mr. Cubitt’s extensive 
establishment in the Gray’s Inn-road, such and so rapid has been the 
rise of this favoured child of Fortune. Mr. Davies is about 36 years of 
age, of the middle size, and of slender make. here is nothing striking 
in his appearance; but the eye, that index of the mind, would give as- 
surance to the observer that the head was ‘‘ screwed on the right way.” 
[t must be in the recollection of the majority of our readers, that, some 
years since, the celebrated@rockford was the Leviathan of the ring—the 
**triton of the minnows” at Tattersall’s and at every race-house of ce- 
lebrity in the kingdom. That veteran and sagacious “ turfite,” now 
some years consigned to his kindred earth, and Mr. Davies, have pur- 
sued the same system of betting, namely, laying the odds against the 
horses all round, and thereby standing to win upon the outsiders, and 
lose should the cracks be victorious. But Mr. Davies has far exceeded 
his predecessor in the magnitude of his wagers. Seldom indeed was 
Crockford known to stand more than £7000 or £8000 on any particular 
horse; but no later than Friday week Mr. Davies laid £50,000 to £1000 
against Lord Exeter’s Nutshell winning the Derby, and at the same 
time he offered to lay £40,000 to £1000 against Lord Eglinton’s Ma- 
vors. Mr. Davies, besides being a “ standing dish” at Tattersall’s, has 
what are termed “lists” posted at two sporting houses, where he lays 
the market odds from half-a-sovereign to “ half-a-plum.” At these 
places he issues tickets, on receiving ready-cash deposits, whereby he 
undertakes to pay the day after the race, should the card turn up a trump, 
and suchis the confidence placed in him by the public in general (we mean 
those dablers, who speculate in small sums, varying from 10s. to £5), 
that in this latter department of his sporting avocation alone it is cal- 
culated upwards of £300,000 per annum is staked in his hands. Asa 
good mark and a safe man he ranks highest on the turf. Whether he 
loses £10,000 or £10, to him ’tis all the same: there is no postponement 
—‘no long-winded bills, but the R. M. D. on the spot.” Asan exam- 
ple, we may mention one instance out of many that came under our 
own observation. At Newmarket, in 1848, he laid Lord Enfield, M.P.; 
formerly the Hon. Colonel Byng, £12,000 to £1,000 that Mr. Craw- 
ford’s the Cur did not win the ‘‘ Cesarewitch” stakes. The Cur won, 





and the next morning Mr. Davies walked into the ring, and before he 
received one farthing of what he himself had won, he handed the noble 
Lord twelve notes of £1000 each, fresh and crisp from the bank of Eng- 
land. It may be supposed that Mr. Davies bets on what is termed “ com- 
mission” for others: thatis altogether a mistake ; in fact it would be im- 
possible for him todoso, as commissioners back horses to win, which Mr. 
Davies never does, save on rare occasions. Again Mr. Davies never hedges 
i. e. getting out of a horse against whom he may have laid long odds, by 
backing him at a later period. By the Epsom “ Derby” of last year 
Mr. Davies lost £9000, when the Flying Dutchman won after a severe 
struggle with Hotspur, anda little ha/f-bred ’un, whose movements 
were greatly accelerated by the then heavy state of the ground. Had 
the latter been the victor, Mr. Davies would have pocketed £33,000. 
Mr. Davies has laid some very extraordinary wagers on what are 
termed ‘*‘ double events.” For instance, some time previous to the 
race for the last Chester Cup, he laid Mr. George Paine £20,000 to 
£50 against Mounseer winning that race and Bolingbroke the Derby. 
In the 1849 Derby he laid Mr. G. Watts £15,000 to £10 against his 
horse Mogador winning the Metropolitan Handicap at Epsom and Chat- 
terer the Derby. Recently he laid £30,000 to £1000 against Cheerful 
winning the Metropolitan, and Bolingbroke the Derby; and, moreover 
posted the money (or, as he facetiously termed it, the California). 
Many ill-natured people indulge in the speculation of the downfall of 
this sporting ‘‘ Monarch of the Ring,” but that we consider altogether 
beyond the range of probability, whilst he has such an extensive com- 
mand of ready-money cash as it is well known he has. ’Tis strange, 
but not more so than true, that Mr. Davies knows nothing whatever of 
a horse—of his good or bad points, and cares nothing about stable 
secrets, but bets his money against horses entirely on the strength of 
his own judgment. 

Mr. Davies has one great point in his fayour—his temper is imper- 
turbable; losses do not depress him, neituer do winnings elevate him : 
the frowns of Fate or the smiles of Fortune are alike to him. Von 
mente quatit solicida. 

In opposition to rumours which have frequently reached our ears, we 
may observethat Mr. Davies is not of the Hebrew persuasion, but is a 
member of the Established Church. 





Test FoR THE PresENCE oF CHLORoroRM.—Dr. Snow placed on 
the table, at the last meeting of the Westminster Medical Society, the 
apparatus which he used for detecting the presence of chloroform in the 
dead body. He said that the process was a modification of one described 
in the Journal de Chimie Medical for March, 1849. The blood or por- 
tion of the body to be examined was put into a flask, from which there 
proceeded a tube which was made red-hot in part of its course. Another 
glass tube, attached to the extremity of the latter, was moistened inside 
with a solution of nitrate of silver, and terminated in a Wolfe’s bottle, 
the interior of which was also moistened with the same solution. Heat 
being applied to the flask by means of the chloride of calcium bath, the 
vapour given off had to pass through the red-hot tube, and any chloro- 
form which might be present was decomposed, and the chlorine and 
hydrochloric acid gas being set free, were arrested in the next tube, 
where they formed a white precipitate of chloride of silver, which be- 
came rapidly darkened in colour by the action of light. The nature of 
the precipitate could be further proved by cutting the tube with a file, 
and introducing a drop or two of nitric acid into one portion, and of ! 
solution of ammonia into the other. He had distinctly detected the | 
presence of chloroform by this process in two kittens, killed by inhaling | 
the vapour, om six successive days after the death of the animals, al- 
though no precautions were taken to protect the bodies from the air; 
and the quantity inhaled by each kitten must have been less than one 
minim. The parts of the animals examined were the viscera of the chest 
and abdomen, the brains, and the muscles of the body and extremities. 
From all these parts clear evidences of the presence of chloroform were 
obtained. He had also obtained a precipitate of chloride of silver by 
Operating on some portions of the muscles taken from the leg of a child 
amputated under the influence of chloroform at St. George’s Hospital. 





The process, indeed, was one of such delicacy, that he had been able to 
clearly detect the presence of the hundredth part ofa grain of chloro- 
form when dissolved in a thousand grains of water. The only substan- 
ces which could yield chloride of silver by this method were, Dutch li- 














quid, chloride of ethyle, and some other bodies similar in compositi 
and effects to chloroform, and which, however, were not in com won omy 
or even kept on sale. There were chlorides in the human bod vy 
these could not be decomposed below a red heat, and certainly AN 4 
the part became dry ; whilst in the process he employed, the heat wd 
which the part under examination was exposed was ouly that of 
water, or a very little more, and it could not become dry inthe im 
rotracted examination, as the greater part of the moisture given Of 
ecame condensed in the tube, which inclined upwards, and flowed 
back into the flask. The method, therefore, was liable to no fallae ° 
objection. He had received from Vir. John Parrott some portio A of 
the viscera of a woman, lately found dead, under very mysterioy 
circumstances, in the Wandsworth-road. ‘he parts had been closed 
up air-tight from the time they were taken from the body. They in- 
cluded @ portion of the brain and of the liver, and though they were 
kept boiling for two or three hours in their own serosity, not the least 
trace of chloride of silver was obtained, whilst in the instances where 
chloroform had caused death, the precipitate began to appear when the 
heat to which the part was exposed reached to about the boiling puint 
In the muscle taken from the child's leg, tue chloroform was only 4 few 
minutes longer in being detected, althuugh the quantity present must 
necessarily have been much less than in a case where death hal been 
caused by it. He therefore concluded that the death in the Wands- 
worth-road could not have been occasioned by chloroform.—From q@ 
late number of the Lancet. 

Parne’s Generator or Light anp Hear.—The public mind is be. 
coming impatient on this subject, and the following notice, from the 
Journal of Commerce of Wednesday, does not exactly tend to Satisfy 
its curiosity. 

“* At the request of Mr. P.’s friends, three gentlemen, well known 
to most of our citizens, viz:—Messrs. Simeon Draper, R. Vi Blateb. 
ford, and Mr. Coleman, of the Astor House, visited Worcester for the 
sake of witnessing an exhibition of the new machine. Upon arriving 
at Mr. Paine’s residence, they were shown a gasometer, located in g 
cistern near the house, which contained gas, as was proved by actual 
experiment. Upon entering the house, they found in the corner of the 
room a box, like an enclosed washstand, from which the pipe passed 
which supplied the yasometer. On the top of this stood a metallic cyl- 
inder, about 23 feet high, and perhaps a foot in diameter, supporting 
on its top a smaller cylinder, out of which passed a pipe connected with 
the burners. 

«The whole amount of the exhibition consisted simply of a gasometer 
filled with gas on one side of the box, and a pipe which passed the gag 
through a glass receiver filled with spirits of turpentine, to the burner 
on the other. The box and apparatus were kept closed, and there was 
nothing to show whether the whole supply came from the gasometer in 
the cistern, or was rapidly evolved from pure water, by some mechani- 
cal process, inside the mysterious box as claimed by the inventor. The 
only preliminary to the development of the secret is, we believe, the 
payment to Mr. Paine, or the gentleman who has been his banker, of 
a large sum of money, variously stated at from $100,000 to $3,000,000. 
The gas shown was of an excellent quality, and produced a most bril- 
liant jet. 

ss The citizens of Worcester had offered to Mr. Paine, the means of 
an exhibition in their city hall, and he had actually prepsred a ma- 
chine for this purpose, but about the time the afftir was to come off, 
the machine was broken, as the inventor alleges, by some mischievous 
persons who entered the premises in his absence. The gentleinen re- 
ferred to, visited the hall, and examined the machine, which did not 
appear very seriously injured, the assailer having, as if by design, 
spared its most material parts. Mr. Paine thinks it will take about a 
month to repair it, but in the meantime professes himself willing to 
make a trial, as invited, at the Astor House in this city, and his presence 
for this purpose is anxiously desired by those who hope something may 
grow out of the invention.” 

Dr. Gesner’s Parent Kerosene Gas.—On Wednesday evening 
a satisfactory exhibition of this invention, by which gas is produced 
from asphaltum, was made in this city. The project was described at 
length in the Albion of February the 9th, and its importance will be 
great, if Mr. Paine’s above-mentioned scheme prove abortive. 
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An Army or Monxeys—a Nove Suspension Barnce —‘ They 
are coming towards the bridge ; they will most likely cross by the rocks 
yonder,” observed Raoul. 

** How—swim it?” Lasked. ‘Itis a torrent there !” 

** Oh, no!’ answered the Frenchman; ‘* monkeys would rather 
go into fire than water. If they cannot leap the stream, they will 
bridge it.” 

** Bridge it! and how ?” 

‘** Stop a moment, Captain—-you shall see” The half human voices 
now sounded nearer, and we could perceive that the animils were ap- 
proaching the spot where we luy. Presently they appexred upon the 
opposite bank, headed by an old grey chieftain and otficered like so 
many soldiers. They were, as Raoul stated, of the comudreja or ring- 
taited tribe. 

One—an aide-de-camp, or chief pioneer, perhaps —ran out upon a 


projecting rock, and, after looking across the stream, as if calculating 
the distance, scampered back, and appeared to communicate with the 
leader. This produced a movement in the troop. Commants were is- 


sued, and fatigue parties were detailed, and murcied to the front. 
Meanwhile several of the comadrejis—engineers, nv doubt—ran aluog 
the bank, examining the trees on both sides of the arroy?. 


At length they all collected around a till cottoa- wool, that grew 
over the narrowest part of thes ream, and 20 or 30 vf them se smpered 
up its trunk. On reaching a high point, the furem st—a strong fellow 
—ran out upon a limb, and, taking several turns of his tail around it, 


slipped off, and hung head downwards, The next on the limb, also a 
stout one, climbed down the body of the first, and whipping his tail 


tightly round the neck and forearm of the litter, dropped off in bis 
turn, and hung head down. ‘he third repeated this munveuvre upon 
the second, and the fourth upon the third, and so on, until the last one 
upon the string rested his fore paws upon the ground. 

The living chain now commenced swinging » wckwards and forwards, 
like the pendulum of a clock. The motioa was slight at first, but 
gradually increased, the lowermost monkey striking his hands violently 
on the earth as he passed the tangent of she oscillating curve. Several 


others upon the limbs above aided the movement. : 

This continued until the monkey at the end of the chain was thrown 
among the branches of a tree on he opposite bank. Here, after two 
or three vibrations, he clutched a lim), aod held fast. This movement 
was executed adroitly, justat the culminating point of the oscillation, 
in order to save the intermediate links from the violence of # tvo sud- 
den jerk! ; 

The chain was now fast at both ends, forming a complete suspension 
bridge, over which the whole troop, to “| number of fuur or five hua- 
dred, passed with the rapidity of though : 

It ‘cea one of the nich pe Soa sights I ever beheld, to witness the 
quizzical expression of counteninces along that living chain! 

The troop was now on the other side, but how were the animals form- 
ing the bridge to get themselves over ? This was the question that sug- 
gested itself. Manifestly, by number one letting go his tail. But then 
the point d’appui on the other side was much lower down, and nuimber 
one with half-a-dozen of his neighbours, would be dashed against:the 

i into the water. 
ee ee nonin, and we waited with som: curiosity for its 
solution. It was soon solved. A monkey was now seen attaching his 
tail to the lowest on the bridge, another girded him in a similar manner, 
and another, and so on, until a dozen more were added to the string. 
These last were all powerful fellows ; and, running up to a high limb, 
they lifted the bridge into 4 position almost horizontal. 5 

Thena scream from the last monkey of the new for nation warnel the 
tail end that all was ready ; and the next moment the whole chain was 
swung over, and landed safely on the opposite bank. The lowerm rst 
links now dropped off like a melting canlle, while the higier oues 
leaped to the branches and came down by the truak. The wale troop 
then scampered off into the chapparal and disappeaaed !—Cupt. Reid's 
Adventures in Southern Mexico. 





Tue HieroroTamus.—The safe arrival of a living Hippopotamus 7 
the menagerie of the Zoological Society is already well known throas 
the daily press. The whole of the arrangements for his transport Prue 
Cairo have been most successful, and re ect the highest credit on the 
energy and ability of all who were concerned in them. It will be ae 
dily understood that no ordinary difficulties had to be surmounte lio r 
maintenance at Cairo, in the first instance, during five months: and, 
afterwards, in getting him down to Alexindria, shipping himon bowrd 
the Ripon, supplying him with the vast quantity of fresh water ne 
cessary for his bath, transferring him from the steamer to the rail#4J, 
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the Gardens. It appears, however, that throughout the 


————— 
gnd thence to 


i ul journey from the island of Obaysch, where he was 
whole dust fesons st, some 1800 miles pe Cairo, every- 
— conspired togive a favourable issue to the Viceroy’s liberal de- 
thing eS the Society in the most interesting and important enter- 

-. which they have ever undertaken. Several attempts have been 
prise vithin the last twenty years to obtain living specimen of this 
made be hibious quadraped, but with uniform ill success ; so that the 
a re American agent at Alexandria to give £5000 for an animal 
ane species delivered to him at that city, has entirely failed to in- 
of oor 4 speculacor to encounter the risk and labour of an expedition 
- White Nile, with this object. Nothing perhaps more clearly de- 
rte the value of the Pasha’s gift, and of Mr. Murray’s energetic 
sa of the interests of science, than the fact that even in Egypt, 
— tad of its nativity, the Hippopotamus is nowgso far removed from 
+ beer vation of men, that the animal possessed by the society crea- 
at tense wonder and interest in Cairo, and could only be withdrawn 
a curious gaze of ten thousand spectators who witnessed its de- 
reo from tue canal boat at Alexandria by the intervention of a 
we body of the Pasha’s troops, who accompanied it as a guard to 
- t where the Ripon was moored. 
- Hippopotamus was first seen in the Gardens by ourselves and by 
he members of the society on Sunday morning last, having arrived at a 
- hour on the previous evening. His beautiful and healthy condition 
ye docility and uttachment to his Arab attendant, and the evident en- 
soyment with which he plunged and gambolled inthe water, gave satis- 
factory evidence of the care which had been bestowed on him, and the 
foresight with which the Society's arrangements had been laid for its 
ception. Although yet under a twelvemonth old, his massive pro- 
ore indicate the enormous power which will be developed in his ma- 
a grow:h ; and the grotesque expression of his physiognomy far ex- 
ceeds all that can be imagined from the stuffed specimens in museums, 
and figures which have hitherto been published trom the reminiscences 
‘ ers. 
a Hippopotamus rightly, is to see him in the water : there his 
activity is only surp issed by the otter or the seal ; and fortunate is the 
spectator who obtains his first impression of the creature as he emerges 
sullealy above the surfuce, after diving or lying tranquilly at the bot- 
tom of the tank, which occupies a large portion of the house in which 
he is exhibited. The beautiful adaptation of structure to peculiar habits 
ig in no animal more beaucifully conspicuous than in the Hippopotamus ; 
aud itis ditticult to suppose 4 more convenient and compieve opportu- 
nity of observing both, than in this last and greatest acquisition of the 
Joological Society.—London weekly paper, 1st inst. 





A Vereran —One of the most remarkable men in the British army 
for his services is Wm. Lyons, late sergeant 88th or Connaught Ran- 
gers, and now barrack-sergeant at Mallow. The following is a summary 
of his military life :—He entered the service in the 1799. Served in 
the Eust Indies. Was with the expedition to Egypt in 1804, under the 
command of Sir David Baird, in the first British regiment that ever 
travelled the long deserts of Egypt. Accompanied the Expedition to 
South America in 1807, and the attack on Buenos Ayres. Proceeded to 
Portugal in 1809, and thence to Spain and France. Fought in the whole 
of the Peninsular campaigns under the Dake of Wellington. Proceeded 
to North America in 1814, and was at the attack of Platsburg. Returned 
to England, and again proceeded to Flanders in 1815and France. Had 
the horour of being presented with a silver Maltese cross, from the 
gallant old officers of that brave corps, for twelve general engagements 
on the Peninsula, with the following inscriptions :—Egypt, Talavera, 
Busaco, Fuentes d’-Onor, Roderigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse. He has been recently 
presented with the Peninsular medal and 12 clasps for his distinguished 
conduct, and isin daily expectation of another honour being conferred 
on him for Egypt. Besides the general actions in which he was en- 
gaged, he fought in innumerable skirmishes. He was betrayed in 
South America, and was taken prisoner in North America, and encoun- 
tered a great variety of other adventures.—Cork Examiner. 


Sin Harry SmirH AND THE Cape CoLonists.—The inhabitants of 
Graham's Town have presented an address to Sir Harry G. Smith, Gov- 
ernor of tue Cape, congratulating him on the result of the anti-convict 
Moveme tin that colony. While thanking Sir Harry for his modera- 
tion and firmness, they also take occasion to ‘‘ express their devoted at- 
tachment to Her Majesty and Her Majesty’s Government, whose atten- 
tive consideration of their prayers in this instance, and full acquics- 
cence in their requests, give them perfect assurance that well-founded 
grievances will never be pleaded in vain, or fail in meeting, when con- 
stitutionally urged, decided success.” 

His Excellency replied as follows :— 

** Government House, Feb. 21, 1850. 

*‘Gentlemen,—The receipt of this address gratifies me. It contains 
the expression of gratitude to the Almighty, and justly attributes to 
Him the success of an important cause—a success which nobly demon- 
strates the fostering care with’ which our most gracious Queen desires to 
tule Her Majesty's extensive dominions. 

“ As you allude to some peculiar, and I must say, untoward events, 
now so happily terminated, [ assure you that I deeply lament their oc- 
currence I adhered stanchly to the cause which so agitated the colo- 
nists so long as their efforts were constitutional and reasonable, in the 
firma conviction that as soon as Her Majesty’s Ministers should be in 
possession of their settled opinions they would not be disregarded. 

“Constitutional liberty is an obedience to those. just laws which pro- 
vide freedom in the full sense of the word to the just and a curb to the 
evil-disposed. The rights of freemen will never be invaded when con- 
stitutional principles are observed. 

“I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

* H. G.Smirx.” 





Tae Vacant Lavreatesnip.—The following, from a well known 
pen, was recently addressed to the Editor of the Times. 
Sir,—As yet no one has been appointed to the Laureateship; and 
the oelief is strengthening that the function of court poet has ceased to 
be—a memory of the past, with the office of the court jester. 
Shakspeare’s house has been pyychased for the nation by certain of 
the people; and there was a very confident hope expressed by the com- 
mittee for such purchase—a hope suffered to be entertained by a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet—that a provision would be made for the endow- 
ment of a wardership of the birth-place of the poet. May I be permit- 
= to sugges , in the event of the determination of the place of the 
aren that the salary that would otherwise cease with it should 
. the post of keepership of the house at Stratford-upon-Avon ? 
= € court bays—with the court cap-and-bells—are to be cast aside, 
ann let the salary that recommended the laurel reward a worthier 
ce—that of custos of the hearth of the world’s teacher. 
wee of the house of Shakspere, vice post of Poet Laureate 
ful i —would, ' am bold to think, be no less grateful than grace- 
Wnouncement, if officially set forth to the people of England. 
ave the honour to be your obedient servant, 
West-1 DovGLas JERROLD. 
St-lodge, Putney-common, May 24. 


Names,— 
line, from 
farmer; Vig 
Mary is He 
Greek—w; 
—4 twin; 


Emma is from the German, and signifies a nurse; Caro- 
the Latin—noble minded ; George, from the Greek—a 
rtha, from Hebrew, bitterness; the beautiful and common 
brew, and means a drop ofsalt water—a tear; Sophia, from 
sdom ; Susan, from Hebrew—a lily ; Thomas, from Hebrew 
Robert, from German—famous in council.—London paper. 


=e ee or Lieut. WacHorn.—A royal sign manual warrant 

cate een issued, granting a pension of 25/. a year to Mrs. Harriet 
tion He Widow of the late Lieut Thomas Waghorn, “in considera- 
the eminent services of her late husband.” 








ing of eo MAGwErisar, As A Motive Power.—At the weekly meet- 
ing paper bmw. of Arts, on the 22d ult., an important and interest- 
Magnetism as read by Mr. Robert Hunt, on the employment of electro- 
engaged in oo * motive power. The author has for a long time been 
the power j xperimental examinations of the first principles by which 
8 8atisfact 8 regulated, for the purpose of setting the entire question on 
is alg | basis, and his conclusion is that magnetic force or power 
wise) pa exact ratio to the amount of matter (zinc, iron or other- 
that ihe sumed in the battery, no matter what its form may be, and 
action is Hoggan amount of power is produced when the chemical 
Most f, the most rapid. One horse power is generated, under the 

“vourable circumstances, at the cost of 45 ounds of zinc ina 


€ most satisfactory 
ent being equal to 


roves battery The followin 
. g were regarded as t 
results yet obtained :—1. The force of voltaic curr 


678, the number of grains of zinc destroyed per hour was 151, which 
raised 9000 pounds one foot high in that time. 2. The force of current 
being, relatively, 1300, the zinc destroyed in an hour was 291 ~~ 
which raised 10,030 pounds through the space of one foot. 3. Th 

force being 1000, the zinc consumed was 223 grains ; the weight lifted 
one foot 12,672 pounds. The estimates made by Messrs. Scoresby and 
Joule, and the results obtained by (Ersted, and more recently by Mr. 
Hunt, very nearly agree; and it was stated that one grain of coal con- 
sumed in the furnace of a Cornish engine lifted 143 pounds one foot 
high, whereas one grain of zinc consumed in the battery lifted only 80 
pounds. The cost of one hundred weight of coal is under 9d., the cost 
of one hundred weight of zinc is above 216d. Therefore, under the 
most perfect conditions, magnetic power must be nearly twenty-five 
times more expensive than steam power. From an examination of all 
the results, Mr. Hunt is disposed to regard electro-magnetic power as 
impracticable, on account of its cost, which must necessarily be, he con- 
ceives, under the best conditions, fifty times more expensive than steam 
power.—London Paper. 
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PROBLEM No. 82, By D. R. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 


White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


SOLUTION To 81. 


White. Black, 
1. KttoB6ch ] K moves 
2. Qtke R ch P tks Q [*] 


3. R checkmates 
[*] If K moves, White takes P with Q, checkmating. 





To CorresponpenTs.—S.R. Arrangements are already in course of progress which will 
secure to the Chess-players of New York a rendezvous of jhe most complete nature—but we 
cannot just now speak more explicitly —R. G. W., 8. C., and D. R. Solutions, &c., received 
and found correct. Problems in four and five moves are those mostin request—where are 
our old acquaintances D. J.,N. M., and J. K.? 





Army. 


The following announcement is of great importance to the service, 
and shows a determination at head-quarters that the Army shall keep 
pace with theage. The numbers given are as we find them in a London 
paper, and we leave them, as they may perhaps be wanted for future 
reference. 


A circular from the Horse Guards has been forwarded to Lieutenant-Colonels 
commanding regiments, informing them that in future all candidates for commis- 
sions and promotion must be prepared to undergo an examination in the following 
branches of literature and science .—Lieutenants who have entered the service 
since July, 1849, will he required, previous to being recommended for promotion 
to the rank of Capiain,to have—10. A competent knowledge be} om raphy. 11. Of 
history, ancient and modern. 12. Of the first six books of Euclid. 13. Of the 
properties of the circle. 14. Of algebra, to quadratic equations inclusive. 15. Of 
the use of logarithms. 16. Of plane trigonometry. 17. Mensuration. 18. They 
must have studied permanent and field fortifications. 19. And have so far a prac- 

tical knowledge of the science as to be capable of projecting a front of fortifications 

according to the firstsystem of Vauban. 20. To be perfectly acquainted with the 

provisions of the Mutinv Act and Articles of War. 21. With the form and pro- 

ceedings of courts-martial. 22. They should have studied some of the standard 
works on courts-martial. 23. To understand perfectly the evolutions of a bat 

talion of infautry or regiment of cavalry. 24. Must be acquainted with light in- 
fantry drill. 25. To understand perfectly the interior economy of a troop or com- 

pauy, the regulations for the messing and subsistence of the soldiers, and the sys- 
tem of keeping their accounts. 26. To havea knowledge of the regulations which 
regulate the pay, provisions, pensions, rewards, periods of service, clothing, and 
equipment of the soldier. 27. Tobe acquainted with the general regulations and 
orders of the army, more particularly with those for the government and manage- 
ment of the troops embarked in transport or convict ships. 28. And it must be as- 
certained that they are competent to take charge of a company or detachment in 
every position in which it might be placed. 

Lieutenants who enteredthe service previous to July 1849, will after July, 1852, 
be required, before they can be recommended for promotion to the rank of Cap- 
tain, to have—10a. A competent knowledge of geography. lla. Of English his- 
tory. 12a. Of the first four books of Euclid. 14a. Of algebra, to simple equa- 
tions inclusive. 19a. And so far a practical knowledge of the science of fortitica- 
tion as to be capable of projecting a front of fortification according to the first sys- 
tem of Vauban. 20a. Phey must be perfectly acquainted with the provisions of 
the Mutiny Act and Articles of War. 2la. And with the forms and proceedings 
of courts-martial. 22a. They must have studied some of the standard works on 
courts-martial. 23a. They must understand perfectly the evolutions of a battalion 
of infantry or regiment of cavalry, as shown by the regulations. 24a. They must 
be acquainted with light infantry drill. 25a. Must perfectly understand the in- 
terior economy of a troop or company, the regulations for the messing and s ubsist- 
ence of the soldiers, am the established system of keeping their accounts. 26a. 
They must have a knowledge of the regulations which regulate the pay, provision- 
ing, pensions, rewards, periods of service, clothing, and equipment of the soldier. 
27a. They must be acquainted with the general regulations and orders of the army, 
more particularly with those for the government and management of the troops 
embarked in transport or convict ships. 28a. And it must be ascertained that they 
are competent to take charge of a company or detachment in every position in 
which it might be placed. 

It is to be distinctly understood that they are to complete the remainder of the 
course prescribed for the lieutenants who entered the service subsequently to July, 
1849, before they can be declared eligible to become field officers. 


ARTILLERY Futt Pay RETIREMENTS.—Lieut.-Colonels Wright, Bent, and 
Storey have accepted the full pay retirement of their rank, and rumour says that 
Lieut.-Col. James is also about to retire from the service.—U. 8. Gazette. 


Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS.—To the Albion, 90, commissioned at Devonport, Captain W 
J. Hope Johnston, Lt. F. D. Yonge from the Persian, Purser G. Thorn.—Lieut 
C.L. Waddilove recently acting in command of the Harpy steam-vessel on the 
south-east coast of America station, tothe Prince Regent, 92, of the experimental 
squadron at Lisbon. 

WesTERN Coast oF AFRICA.—The Firefly steam-vessel, Commander Tudor. 
arrived at Spithead, onthe 30th ult. and will be paid off at Woolwich. She left 
the River Gambia on the 3d ult.—The slave trade is flourishing. The Firefly has 
taken eleven prizes during her time of service on the coast,t two of which were full, 
containing 890 slaves; and on the 19th of March, offAmbriz, a large American 
barque, called the Nuvarrah, from Philadelphia, and having a Brazilian crew 
below ; she was going toship 1,000 slaves the same night—The Waterwitch has 
captured a large brig, with 800 slaves on board, off Benguela.—The Rattler has 
captured a fine brig, with 840 slaves on board.—The P/uéo has captured a large 
American brig, empty, which she destroyed.—The Flying-/isk has captured a bri- 
gantine off Kabenda, which she destroyed. 

Rio JANEIRO.—A letter from Rio of the 4th of April, says—“ The Tweed, 14, 
Commander Lord F. Russell, sailed on a cruise on the 28th of March, to drive the 
yellow fever out of her. She has lost three midshipmen and her boatswain and 13 
men by it. People here are dying in all directions; the plague is frightful. The 
Southampton (Rear-Admiral Reynolds) is also off, some say to Monte Video. 
The fever drives dverything and every one away. It is reported that the Consti- 

a | ese frigate, is getting ready to convey the Emperor and Empress to 
england. 

The Odin steam-frigate, 12, Capt. the Hon. F. T. Pelham, arrived at Spithead 
from the Mediterranean, on the 29th ult. She will be paid off. 

Arctic EXPEDITION.—It appears from returns ved tothe House of Commons 
that the charges incurred on account of Captain Austin’s expedition amount to 

114,513/. 17s. 6d.,and on account of that of Captain Penny to15,170/. 0s, 8d. making 
a total of 129,836, 18s, 2d. 





CHOICS BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


BRYANT’S LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER, in Europe and America. Second edi- 
tion, 12mo, cloth, $1 ,?5. 

“ Ope st he ee craqee to el clases of readers.” — is. 
“ Mr. Bryant's ‘313 an admirable mode descriptive prose, without 
any appearance Tenens, it is finished with an exquisite grace. Tne p ani ove of nature, 
and jurking tendency to humour, which it everywhere beirays, prevent ils severe simplicity 
from running iato hardness, and give it singular freshness.”—Hurper’s New Monthly. 
BAYARD TAYLOR’S ELDORADO, Second edition, 2 vols. with illustrations. 

“ A book that will become a classic in the libraries of travel "— Knickerbocker. 

“We advise every body to read this charming book.”— Mirror. 

“A delightful work for the houe circle, for Cuiitoruia travellers."—Harper’s New 


fonthl y. 

“ ‘Altogether ahead of any other book on the subject.”— Waterbury American. 

“ For romantic interest unsurpassed.” — Boston Journal. 

“ Decidedly the most grapvic, interesting and reliable work that has yet appeared.”— Home 


Journal. 
** Unquestionably the standard work on California.”"—Boston Transcript. 

THE OPTIMIST. By H. T. Tuckerman, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
“These essays are among the purest and noblest in our langu a 

“ Mr. Tuckerman touches no subject without throwing around it the charms of a fine 
style, the fruit of a full cultivated mind He is, in our opinion, the bestof the A.uerican es- 
sayists who have adopted that form of composition which Hazlitt has so finely illustrat ed. 
—Newark Adv. 


COOPER’S WAYS OF THE HOUR—Second edition—1 vol. 12mo, $1,25. 

More interesting than even Mr. Cooper's novels usually are, the plot better sustained, 
and the sarcasm very healthy and sound.”—London Hxaminer. 
“ The interest is well — up: and as the characters are well drawn, and with astute 
powers of discrimmmation, the readei’s atienuion is never suffered to flaz.”—Literury Gazette, 
KALOOLAH—By Dr. W. 8. Mayo—New Edition, 12mo, cloth, $ ,25. 
“ The most singular and captivating work since Robinson Crusoe.”—Home Journal. 
“ By far the most attractive and entertaining book we have read since we were fascinated 
with the chef d’ceuvre of Defoe, «nd the Arabian Nights.” Democratic Rev. 
LANMAN’S LETTERS FROM THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS—12mo, cloth 75 cts, 
“ Intelligent, tastefully and spright v deseriptive."—Mirror. 
“ Mr. Lanman’s descriptions of scenery are equal to those of any American writer.”— 
Providence Journal, G. P. r wstaM, 
a” rw way. 


MR. FRANCIS’S CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS 
OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO SAMUEL GURNEY, ESQ. 

Courammne sketches of Loans, Lot'eries, Life Assurance, Tontines, Bribery, Corrup- 

/tion, Contractors, Railways, Samson Gideon, Abraham Goldsmid, Mark Sprot, Sir Fran - 
cis Baring, David Ricardo, Francis Baily, Nathan Meyer Rothschild, Greek Loan and 
Joseph Hume, Poyais Loan and Gregor MacGregor, Frauds, Forgeries, Anecdotes, and 
Legends. 
“ Mr. Francis has fulfilled—and most admirably fulfilied,—the title of his book.”—London 


“ The extraordinary frauds which have been perpetrated from time to time by Stock Ex- 
orical portions of his 





change speculators, afford Mr. Francis ample materials for the hist 
work,and his sketches of the manners of the Stock Exchange, at the Ee sttime, show 
that he has made himself intimately acquainted with the customs of its frequenters.”—Lon- 
don Bankers’ Magazine. 
This popular work is contained in the Bankers’ magazine for 1850, together with ten min- 
utes’ edviee on Banking. By J. A Gilbart, F.R.S. 

Repudiation—its origin, progress, and continuance. 

Life Insurance P: ums and Pulicies--the law of mortality—and the different systems of 
life insurance —with important legal cases. — 

Essay on Exchange, Foreign and Domestic. By J JR. M’Culloch, Esq. 
Interest, and the operation of the Usury Laws. By do. 
Cuinage of the U.S. Mint, each year from 1792 to 1849. 
Sales of public lands do do do 
Debt, imports, exports, tonnage, revenue, and expenditure, do do 
Post office, revenue. expenditure and extent of routes do do : 
Published monthly, Five Dollars per annum. 

J. SMITH HOMANS, 


No. 11t Washington street, Boston. 
A new volume of this series will be commenced in July, 1850. june22 


ANTED.-—A member of the University of Oxford and scholar of Rugby, wishes to 
meet with a situation as private tutor in a gentleman’s family or an appointment as 
classical tutor to some respectable College or University in the United States. College «nd 
other testimonials from numerous gentlemen of the highest literary standing in thix country, 
as well as his own, can be given. Address X.Y.Z., office of the Albion. june22—4 








THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


EW PAINTINGS recently arrived from Europe, among which is ‘‘Germania” by 
Koehler, a work of Art of the highest class. | \ 
The exhibition of paintings by artists of the sbove school, has received manv addit ons, 
and remains open at the two rooms over the hall of the Church of Divine Unity in Broadway, 
between Spring and Prince stree’s, from 10 o’clock A.M. till 10 o'clock P.M. Admission 
25 cents ; Season Tickets 40 cts; Catalogues 12 |-2 cts. june 





PANOR AMA OF ITALY, 398 BROADWA Y—Now open every evening for 
a short season, at Stoppani’s Hull, 398 Broadway, corner of Walker-street, the ot 
Moving Panoramic Mirror of Italy, yy a tour through that beautiful and classic land, 
embracing Northern, Central, and Southern Italy, painted by S. B. Waugh, Esq., from 
sketches taken by himself on the spot, during a long residence in that country. sa 
every evening at 8 o’clock ; Wednesday and Saturday afiernoon at 8 o’clock Tickets 
ceuts ; children under 12 years of age half price. 


TALLIS WILLOUGHBY & CO. 
46 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 

H‘AYe just published part 1, price 25 cents, [to be continued “4p my THE LIFE OF 

CHRIST, with the ines of the Aposties and Evanyzelists, b ev. Joun Fleetwood, 
D.D., embellished wah four beautiful steel engravings by artists of eminence. after the 
nal drawings designed expresaly for this work by Henry Warren, Esq., President of the 
New Waiter Colour Society of London. 
*,* This is the only edition published with original designs engraved on steel. Each suc- 
ceeding part will contain two engravings. june2:-—2 


PROFESSOR A. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEXOUS; 
OR, MEDICATED COMPOUND. 


"THE facts in relation to this article speak for themselves, Ithas been ten years before the 

world with a constantly increasing sale. It is used throughout the Union as the best pre- 
paration for removing scurf, dandruff, and all diseases of the scalp, and also for darken- 
ing, glossing, strengthening and promoting the growth of the hair. It is recommen- 
ded by eminent medical men, to be used with gentle friction in cases of rheumatism, 
swellings of the glands, tumours, eruptions, and external inflammation. It is kept in 
the house of the farmer, and in the rude hut of toe frontiersman, as well as in the 
residences of our city merchants and mechanics, as the best application for cuts, 
bruises, sprains, burns, and the stings and bites of insects. For those encrustations 
which so frequently distigure the heads of infants, every mo‘her who has used it knows it 
to be aninfullible remedy, and no adult in the habit of »pplying the preparation according 
to the directions—to the roots of the hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable orna- 
ment. The little book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous gives a list of 








the medical men by wh m it is recommended, and « large number of family certificates and 
other testimonials forwarded to Professor Baray from all parts of the Union. enumerating 
scores of specific instances of its wonderful effects. Last y, itis the cheapest as well as the 


only reliable preparation for the hair and the skin now before the public. Sold 1m large bot- 
tles, price twenty-five cents, at the Principal Office, 137 Broadway, New York. For sale by 
the principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the United Sta:es, and Canadu. Beware 
of the counterfeits sold at One Dollar per bottle. june 15—3mos 


LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO. 
BY LANIER AND SON. 


LYON’S MAGNETIC POWDER, 


OR DESTROYING Bed-Bugs Cockroaches, Moths, Ants, Fleas, Flies, and Insects on 
Plants, and al! other Insects ;—also Pills for the Instantaneous Destruction of Rats and 
Mice, and warranted without poison, are sold by the inventor a: d proprietor, EMANUEL 
LYON, 420 Broadway. The following gentlemen have used them in their establishments, 
and have certified to their efficacy :— 
D. D. Howard, Esq., Irving House. 
Coleman & Stetson, Astor House. 
S. Thayer Cozzens, late ofthe \merican Hotel. 
Preston Hodges, Carlton House. 
J. H. Roome, Esq., Superintendent of New York Hospital, and many of the most eminent 
physicians in the city. Likewise the first premium of the American Institute. 
Clicknor & Co., 81 Barclay-street. 
AGENTS.—A. B. & D. Sands, 100 Fulton-st.,N. Y.; Mrs. Hays, 175 Fulton-st,, Brooklyn ; 
Messrs. Polk & Co., Baltimore; Mr. Garrigens, Philadelphia. 48 3m 


pr TO PRINTERS. 
NEW YORK TYPE FOUNDRY, 
61 Ann-st. [near William-st. ] 

HE SUBSCRIBERS having purchased the type foundry of Mr. George B. Lothian, 
T [established in 1823,] are prepared to furnish to privters and stereotypers bis well-known 
and superior Masic, Greek, Hebrew, and other Printing Types. 

Also, Metal and Wood ‘Types from all the different foundries, and every article required in 
@ printing office, at the lowest prices for cash or approved paper. 
CORTELYOU & GIFFING. 


P. C. CORTELYOU, of the late firm Geo. Bruce & Co., respecifuily solicits the patronage 
of his friends at his present ment 
Printers of newspapers intending to deal wi'h us, by publishing the above, including 
this note, three times before Sept. 1, 1850, and sending a copy to us, will be paid, when they 
purchase, six times the amount of their bill, in articles selected from specimens of our own 
manufacture. 
Old type received at nine cents a pound in exchange for new. 











New York, June t, 18°0 


PERFUMED ESPRITS FOR SUMMER USB. 
DELLS & CO., respectfully call the attention of the public to their well-known Per 
pac fumed Esprits tur the Toilet and Bath, so much used last summer for their refreshing 

invigorating properties, as 
Esprits de Verbena, de Partugal, d’Heliotrope, d’Oeillet. de Violette,de Reseda, de Wil- 
lisii de Neroli. Vinaigre Aromatique and Eau de Cologne in bulk. Just received direct 
rope, a large assortment of superfine Toilet Sap, Pomatums, Extracts, &c. &e. 
june 1—»mos 581 Broadway, 2¥ 4th Avenue, and 2 Park Row. 


TRENTON FALLS, 
NEAR UTICA, N.Y. . 

HE Proprietor of the Hotel at the Falls informs the public that he has greatly enlarged - 
T his oan since the last season, more than doubling his former accommodations, including 
in his i * 3 D 7 Room. i 

le io caw prepared tor GS iiericn of vieitors, and : families wishing to make arrange- 
ments by the week or month, can be furnished with suites of rooms, capac ee 
ventilated. 8 a 

te There is now.a plank road from Utica, and persons leaving New York in the eveni 
boat can arrive at the Hotel betore 2 P.M.. of the next day. june 1—4: 


SHELLEY & DUPIGNAC, 


AT 335 BROADWAY, directly opposite the Broadway Bank, corne 
pt Ry a new Restaurant and Oyster Saloon, pronounced to be the most 
superb and chaste thing of the kind in the country. There is connected with this establish- 
ment twenty eleyantly fitted supper apartments for ladies and gentlemen, who may desire 
to sup on the delicacies of the seasons. The whole premises, covering et four hundred 
feet of ground, enables them to offer superior accommodations. They so the patrunage 
of gentlemen who may desire to breakfast, dine, or sup. ap 27— 
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BISCATINE 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


HIS excellent, new and healthy substance, is prepared from the French “‘ Biscottes,” 

a sweetened bread, much u in Eurupe, as an article of common diet for children 
and invalids. It will be found to give health and strength with more certainty than the or 
dinary crude substances now in use. Forsaiein packages by DELLUC & CO 


Pharmaceutica] Chemist, 3] Broadway, 2504th Avenue, and 2 Park Row. 
Also, for the same purpuse the English Prepared B scuit, Racahout des Arabes, Bermuda 
Arrow Root, Semvule, Patent Barley, Grvats, ail warranted fresh, and of the best ges 
may25—4 





TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


HE STEAMER AMERICA, CAPT ROSERT KERR, will, for the remainder of the 
Season, |~ave Toronto fur Rochester, every ‘Tuesday, Thurs iay, ani Saturday Morning, 
at 10 o'clock, precisely, and will touch et Port Hope and Cobourg and intermediate Ports, 
(wea her permitting.) ; 
Returniny, wi! aie Rochester for Toronto, calling at Cobourg and intermediate Ports 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Morning, at half-past8 o’ciock. 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Office. Toron’o, April 18, 1850. may2'—6mos 


BUROPEAN EXPRESS OFFICE. 
McNICOL & CO., 388 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


S made up weekly atthis agency for all parts of Furope. Purchases made in 
Peneiend | and France whether for sale or personal use—accounts collected—drafts a 
sight granied upon London or Liverpool. june 1 








w MES TUCKER, the nephew of the late Mr. Francis Tucker, of Kensington, near 
——. will apply ty Mr. Joseph Tucker of Chideock near Bridport, Dorsetshire, he will 
hear of something tu lis advantage. miay25—6t 


RAL ESTATE POR SALE. 


HAT EXTENSIVE AND WELL KNOWN PROPERTY AT THORNHILL, Yonge 
street, belonging to the estate of Thorne and Parsons,comprising mi!) property, tan- 
nery, farms with farge and commodious dwel.ings, &c., will be offered for sale at Thornhill, 
Canada West, on Thursday, 3th June next ensuing. : . 
Plans and a full descrip ion of the above can be seen at the News Room in Cobourg, Kinge- 
ton, Montreal. and Quebec ; also in Buffalo, Rochester, Oswego, Albany, New York, and 
Boston, United States. 
Wm. Proudfoot, 
James F, Smith, Trustees 
Francis Boyd, 
Toronto, 27th April, 1850. mav4—T7t 








JOHN WILSON. VOCALIST —Ata meeting of thefriends and admirers of JOHN WIL 
SON, Vocaiis:, deceased, held at the Astor House onthe evening ot Wednesday, the 24th 
of April, 1250 for the purpose of forming a Committee, and electing a Treasurer and Secre- 
tary tu aid in the erection of asuivable ‘Tablet or Monument in the city of Quebec, over the 
remains of the lamented deceased —The following gentleu.ep were unanimously appointed 
Committee fur she above puzpuse, to wit,— 
Peter H. Vandervoort. 
Charles Vandervoort, 
Charles Wilson, 
George Cruikshank, 


Vair Clirehugh, 

Wn. F. Brough, 

Alex. Watsun, 

John Wilson,} 
James W. Maitland. 


Thereupon, Alexander Watson was unanimously appointed Secretary and Treasurer. for 
the , rrpose of collecting and soliciting subscriptions A list of contributions is in the hands 
of each member of the Committee, who is duly authorized to receive subscriptions, to be 
handet over to the Treasurer. 

The meet 1g then adjourned sine die, subject to the call of the Secretary ,who was directed 
to report to the next meeting By order, 

ALEX. Watson, 
may 4 Secretary and Treasurer. 





EMOVAL—PHILIP ERNST, Profvssor of Music, and Teacher of the Bochm and 
other Flutes. and the Guitar, respectfully informs hi- friends and the public in general, 
that he has removed to $37 Broadway, near Walker street, New York. may 11 


BUILDING SITBS, 


N THE SOUND WITHIN FORTY-FIVE MINUTES RIDE FROM THE NEW 
Haven Kailroad depot at 27th street. The sub-criber offers for sale 200 acres of land~— 
which for its many bundsome building sites,toze her with its healthfulness, and great facility 
of ingress and egress to and from the city, give it advantages rarely to be obtained. Ap- 
ply to EDWARD K. COL INS, 
mayll 74 Suuth street. 








McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 


J. McSymon Francis MacDonatp, 


apl 6 


Rey4% LYC EUM, TOKONTO.—Mr. Besnard having leased this recently erect 

ed, seat, and Theatre, his intention of LETTING it for periods to 

oult Artiste visiting Torunto, now the seat of Governmentin Canada, . 
Application to be made to T. P. BESNARD, No. 55 King Street West, Toronto, C. W. 
jan 5—6t 











GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 
WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 289 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
HE POWER OF MUSIC, painted by W.S Mount, executed by Leon Noel. Size, 19 
by 15inches. Each copy, plain $300, Culored, $5 00. 7 . 

MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS! acompanion picture to the above, by the same artis 
size. Each copy, plain $3 00. Colored, @5 06. nid ts, Same 

No other Engravings have ever gained so much popularity and excited the admiration of 
every beholder as the above vewiti ul productions of the American Teniers. 

GENERAL VIEW OF NIAGARA FALLS, painted by R. de Trobriant. Each copy. 
colored, $300, This is the most interesting view ever published. 

VIEW _AND PLAN OF THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, drawn after nature by 
Wells Each copy Bi ov. 

VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS AND SCENERY IN THE 
United States of America. Drawn by Aug. Kollner, lith. by Dervy in Paris. 

The Five naombers now published contain 30 views comprising Phila telphia, Baltimore, 
Saratoga Springs, Niagara Fall~, Mount Vernon, Tomb of Gen. George Washington, ac., 
&c. ach number, containing 6 plates, plain $200. Colored, $5 00. 1 the views may be 
had separately. 

Just published, a beautiful ortrait of JENNY LIND, painted from life by Magnus 
being the onty good likeness of the Swedish Nightingale ever published. Each cupy, plain 
$). Colored $2. 

Mess«rs. Guupil, Vibert, a Co., respectfully inform the public that they have always on 
hand the largest assortment of French, Enzlish,and German prints to be found in the United 
States, and that their Puris honse has made such arrangements as tofurward all the novel- 
ties w the New York house previous to their publication in Europe. mch 16 





ELSGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


Bests HYPERION FLUID,—FOR RESTORING. PRESERVING, AND 
EMBELLIS “ING THE HAIR. 
The ing Certificate, from Dr. Winslow Lewis, one of the most emin-nt Physicians of Boston 
show the estimation in which U is held by the scientific and learned, being one only of many 
Boston, Feb. 15, 1247, 
Mr. Wm. Rogle,—Sir : The preparation invented by you for the hair, hus been extensively 
used in my family, and they give it the decided prey over all othe r compositiuns of the 
kind = [t inviyurates and beautifies the buir, and clears the skin of all impurities, without 
ruducing any ultimate deleterious effects, which are so frequently the resul! of many wel) 
wo patented compounds, * * * WINSLOW LEWIS 
lt is an indispensable article for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in piace and curl, and the 
skin or parting of the hair tree from da.dritf and scurf. For children, it lays the foundation 
ot a good bead of lair. 
BOGLt’S AMO1U,E,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. 
This delightful ar icle is totally dierent and fur superior to anything yet invented for shav 
tng. The base of itis de:ived from the Amole, or ‘* suap plant” of California, an article used 
the natives of that couutry for washing; and thas, the use of strong aliali, so burtful to the 
n, is avoided. Its vegetable and deter ent properties have the purest and most uourishin 
effects vn the shin,—it soothes and allays irritation, and has a fine, thick, creamy lather, whic 
does nut dry ou'the face. [tisa decided luxury to be shaved with this incomparable svap 
Itis done up in elegant style, culculated either for the dressing case of the “ rough and 
ready” traveller, or the twilet of the most fastidious connoisseur. 


BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FUR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 
Eradicating Tans, Pimples, and other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, delicate 


and blvomi Lt is equally efficacious in protecting the skia from the hot suns of sunmer 
and me g blasts of winter, and is the most fragrant aud delicious article to be found at the 


un. 

All the above articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
superior to anything yet invented; but, if not found to prove on oan, the money, in all 
cases, will be refunded by my Agents, 

WILLIAM BOGLE, Proprietor, 


277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
To be had, also, of the Principal Dri ts in every T throughout the United S| 
and Canadas. | — hia Abe march — 





TORONTO—CANADA WEST. 
AGENCY AND COMMISSION OFFICE. 
RUBERT STANTUN, 


WELLINGTON STREET—OPPOSITE THE COMMERCIAL BANK. 
Jannarv, 18%), 





c. J. HOLT'sS 


UPERIOR Mottled SOAPS, for Domestic, Fuilling 
Manufactory 134 Jane Street. In boxes of 50 pounds and upwarde, and in barrels. 
Sold by Chester Driggs, 681 Bruudway,C. 5. B 217 | k 
,» Greenwood & Co., corner Broad 





le 
feb 9—Sm 


» and other manufacturing purposes. 


Street, Hope, 131 
way and Broome, and other respectah Ore 








K. JOHN W. 8s. HUWS will receives limited number of private pupils desirous 
M Fintrov "e@ themselves in the art of Public Speaking and ig, upon the princi- 
ples isid down in his “ Practicul Elocutionut.” 
MR HO 5 bas also mace un arrangement to take charge of a few Family Classes, in 
which his “ Shakspearian Reader” wil) be used as a text-book. 
For terms. &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3doors south of 
Bleecker street sept 15 





LOOKING GLaSS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 
UDSON & SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment of Framed 
Look’ and would respectfully inform the subscribers of the ALBION thai 
they are prepared to frame the presentation Plate for this year in every variety of taste, a; 
short notice, on reasonable terms jan 5—1; 


COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 
THE undersigned respectfully informs the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, that he 
has opened a Branch of his Coa] Yard at 95 Sixth Avenue, ( ite Sth Street), where he 
intends keeping for family use the various kinds and sizes of Coal ; viz. Peach Orchard, 
Lehigh, White Ash, and Live 1 Orre! adapted for the RANGE, FURNACE, GraTe, orStove 
None but best qualities will be kepi for sale, suitable for family use. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 
95 Sixth Avenue, opposite 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
Hubert and Laight. jan 19—ly 


EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 
yyesnee of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecaries Hall, Lon- 
hours. 








on, attends at his Office as usual, and may be consulted in future during the following 
BEOENING 2. cccccoccccrcccccssce oeetill....10 
AROPNOON, eesecesecsseeees 


ee are 
66 White Street, one door from Broadway. 


HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Rroadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would cal! the attention of admirers of thie beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every iy ye in styleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fii them particularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry A list of prices and 
descriptions can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 











THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H4s obtained among Physicians generally, has drawa from aneminent 4d very disti: 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following te8timonial of its 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy 

TESTIMONIAL.—From Soar T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“1 have carefully exami and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre. 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. _ 

“It bas long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
a should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervesceni 

eltzer Aperient, 

“Tn these cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious tu 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which | have administered 
-~ — to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

ose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits 7 sup. 
port.” [Signed GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No, 26. Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also tor sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnu'-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, mavannah Sickles & 
Co. 40 es st., New Orleans, and by the principal drugyists throughout the United Staets, 

1 





UIFB ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 7] WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838, 
“A Bavincs Bank ror THE Wipow anpD THE Orpnan.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YorK. 


John S. Palmer, Aquila G. Stout, 


James Boorman, Fanniny C. Tucker, 
George Barclay Bache McEvers, 
Samuel S. Howland, Henry Ludlum, 
William Van Hook, Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain, Dr. J. H. McCullon. 


BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, | 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 

Elijah D. Brigham 

E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
William Tlliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S, Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1243, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 W>ll street, and of Agents. " 

Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
{should any such arise] or otherwise. 

po days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy. 

he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage ef promptness ana atteution to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 

Medica] Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock. P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and Ag All nications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan 5 








THH CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


vas COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCEs on Lives, whether single or joint, 
.§ 1osell dnnuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the risk of 
Life is concerned. 

‘Tables heve been expressly calculated from the most accurate data: and the Company is 
enabled, trom its small expenditure and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable vn investments by British Companies and their generaily large expenditure can 
with any regard to omy admit ye 

An exact statement of its receipts pagendiere is annually published by the Compan 
forwarded to all who may be interested. he c ye ee 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company canit be said that it investsall its Funds in C, 
an | that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearly 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreizn Companies for that, im which|and this is 
nearly a vy. instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. * 

To varties who may at any time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of such payments as 'hey may have made, and it further enzages to purchase 
ream for an equitable consideratiun after five or more full premiums have been paid 

ereon, 

Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
Policy holders thus assured. 
oa peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 

olicies. 

TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE, 


To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation of Profits. Without participation of Profits. 





Hf. Yearly! Quarterly 





Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly | Quarteriy| Age. Annual 
Prewium.! Premium. | Premium. Premium.| Premium. | Premium. 
£8n4a4/2 8d [2 8 d. 2.4. s d. a a 
2% 117 4 ou 1 09 9 20 { 9 ll 015 4 0 7 WwW 
25 22 8 1 1 10 Ol 2 25 114 7 017 8 09 0 
30 29 8 15 2 012 10 30 Sea 8 107 0 10 6 
3% |21 7/181 !low 9 3 |26 4] 18 8] o12 1 











Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information may be obtained at the Head 


Office and Age 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
88 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1850. apl 20 


——. 





MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO, 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


H. E. Montcomenie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Masier of Ship Caledonia. 
jan 19—ly 





NEW YORK SOCIBTY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 

LAT ADDITIONS of American, English, French, and German Books. Together with 
\wortenn works of general interest. ‘The Library has lately received a valuable ac- 
cresiva Dentist, buvks, snother tgrolec trom Pare. ag which are = pout werk oe 
enon, &c. ; e ie Ve es, 16 volumes, folio; Agincou e Art 

4 folio, &e., &c., and a select collection of modern German pine 

jan 19—tf 





| 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL 810,000,000, 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
[T= COMPANY continues to insur against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
ALFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Com is well- 
in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— atletitisiicsntiey isabamedaa 
RO er ROTHERS & CO. 


JAMES GRING & SONS. 
jens JOHN J. PALMER , 





THE BYB. ——. 


R. WHEELER, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street, New York ly inf 

n that the unprecedented succes. g his treatment po ay. a ve ‘irhers the Pabtie 
incurable) diseases of the we. enables him with confidence to refer such of the afflicted ered 
may be unacquainted with him snd his mild mode of treating the disorders of the eye o who 
rous restored patients in the first class of society, and he invites those who are ine numee 
TiFIctaL Eyes, to call upon him, having jnet imported from Paris a most beautifaln, Of ARe 
and new make, which he wiil insert so a8 to resemble the natural organ and defy the eetion 
scratiny. Wéith the arrangements he has made for a regular supply, the Facuky winne 
nished with them upon iow terms. Office bours 9 to 3, A pamphlet, wi pn Mite =e furs 
by Dr, W., can be had gratuitously at his residence cry Karp 
STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE, 


HE COMMODORE, or other first class Steamer, wi'lleave HAVRE f 
on Friday, 2ist December, and will take gouds fortranshipment for New Yor O0L 
by the Britis and N.A. Royal MallSteamers | hie ston 
pply to . 14 Water stree 
a ony information to E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Browlweo 
eclt ; 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPs~ 


French, German, and other Foreign Goods will be admitted into the United States in Britun chaps 
and after the \st January next ; therefore, the British and North American Royal Mail Sten?” 
will recewe Foreign Goods in common with British Goods, according to priorty of arrival “we 


pe or Ln wg and Wednesday of each week, commencing with the sailing from Liew 


T= BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS ene een 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to lan 
and receive Mails and Passengers. id 






















Captains. 
Asia.... seeeeeeceeeeO. H. E. Judkine| Hibernia... Ww 
Africa sseceese A. Ryrie | Niagara. J.C. Lang 


-N. Shannon | Canada 
«++e+F. G. Lott | Cambria. 
Caledonia........W. Douglas. 
These vesse)s carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—req 
port side. on 


Europa... 


From 


ASIA ..reccccccceccccccesses BOBION ..+ccceeeeee-. Wednesday '*****,.,. 5 
AMECTICO. oeececereeseeeeses New York -+- Wednesday... ae 









Canada .. oe» BOStON ....000.0006- Wednesduy . June v6th, 
Cambritscee-cecsccesessese-NOW York ...-. « Wednesdey.. July 3rd 
Niagara... ..cccceseccsceces HOBLOM...cecceeceeesss Wednesday... » July 10th. 
Paspage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpoul..............8120 
do in second do o o GO, ccdcccccccccccccesDd 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

Freight will be churged on apocio beyond an amount for personal expenses, 

An experienced surgeon on board, 

All Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post OFrFice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Ja, 
33 Broadway, 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW 


THE powerful new screw Steamship CITY OF GLASGOW, 1087 tons register, 1609 tong 

over all, and 350 horse power, B. R. M«tthews, iereety of she Great Western,| Cum. 
mander, is intended to sail regularly from NEW YORK to GLASGOW about the middie 
of every alternate month, viz: 

From New Yorkin July, September, November, and January, and 

From Glasgow in June, August, October, December, and February. 

The second departure of this splendid vessel from New York, direct to Glasgow, is appoint- 
ed w take place on Saturday, the 13th of July, at 12 o’clock, noon. Goods tor shipment cannot 
be received after Thursday evening, the 11th inst. Cabin passa m [nowerde fee inclu- 

ded,| ninety dollars; Second cabin passage, [steward'’s fee included,} fifty-five doliars, 

No steerage p»ssengers taken. 

hese rates include provisions. but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board gt 
moderate rates. Carr esa Surgeon. 

The State rooms for first and second cabin passengers are unusually large, commodious , 
-“ Lig = eee . 

or freightor passage, apply to 
june 1 ° J. McSYMON, 1 Beaver Street. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
the ships composing this line are the— 

ATLANTIC. ...cccccccccccccccecvccvescsscsccsssesesessCapt, West, 
PACIFIC. ..ccccccscccccscvcccccescscccccccsccccccosssoesCapt. Nye, 

- Capt Luce. 
BALTIGC.. coccrcccccccccccccccccocces oorecccccecseceses/Capt. Comstock. 
ADRIATIC....... cocccce corcccccccccccs soccccccccess Capt. Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and = 
and their accc dations for p gers are unequalled for comfort or elegance. Price of 
passage from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size State Rooms, 














No berth can be secured until paid for. 


For freight or passage, apply to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool, 


The Atlantic will leave .. +» Liverpool .. 





“* Pacific New York 

“ se “ Liverpool 

ct Atlantic se tad ork 

‘ “ “ iverpoo 

“ Pacific sed ew Ny ork 

“ * “ aa iverpool .. 

* Atlantic ” ccccce secccs NOW YOPK.cccccsce 


An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 
elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefore, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. fed 9—u 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 


4 Proprietors of the several Lines o {Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 











Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
New World ...ooese ++ Ratt. se-eeeee July 6....Nov. 6....Mar. 6 )Aug 2!..Dec 21.. Apr 21 
West Pelat,.ccocceco- We Ee AMOR ccccc?** *Bisccccccsll cocccce ee Seer iaadsed 2% 
Fidelia....... 96 0000004 NEE bevesonsesoceetth.esee 60 Mieceesbec ; |Sept 1...Jan 1..May 1 
EE: -.:..«as0 06nsbn ce wideindnesdtetensse estes intl Lleveee elles ell 
Isaac Wright..........Marshall........Aug. l..... Dec. 1... 16..00+ +-16.....+16 
Ashburton..... occseoo es BUNtING.. 0 Ry Ses Deseeeeetleveree Zl 


CUMGMMBIOe,..o+<00s:UMO® ccoccecsecseencstls cocccced 'coeocee esate 2B. cee 
FRIES ccccccescccc UNE scceccce cccsce MA coosssstece 00.16) Oct 1. Feb §,.anens 
















SL cctenansouesditcabhesun naicienl ee Soeelggy "| a oe eae F pT 
Columbia ......0006.Furber ......0.-Sept. t....Jam. 1 ...May! |--++ 16-000. 16......16 
Patstok Heary...ccss DUOMO .cccrecssscce B cesces MB cocces GB [eeeee Qheveeeee2deveesedl 
WORMED .cccvccccsccd> Fo ADOR. cersecene BMescccccced becooccee] | fesces Wee eeee Breve eee 
New York.......... Cropper...... bus tnneess ho.” GEES Nov 1..Mar 1. July t 
Sheridan .... ccc MTMIBR cccccccccccccs DoccccscceDBoccccese Poe eres eee beer | 
Montezuma... +» Lowber,...ss000 Oct. 1.....Feb. 1...J/ne L | ores 16s e eee 16. e000 ee? 
Henry Clay.........+ Howland. «se cescesees 6. cccccceBecceveres 6 | coee 4 ered ered 
John R. Skiddy...... Shipley....... eS So aay eee ek eres ee 
Oxford......... «+-..Goudmanson., ee er Dee 1..Apr }1..Augl 
Garrick......++ ecceves Eldridge...... 0024, C.cccreee ccccele cpcecdbocccccll 
Cainbridge .........- Peabody... ....... -Nov 1....Mar 1. .-July | |...-- 16. 200.0016. 2.0018 

These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of Character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 


convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind, Puac- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhere to. ¢ 
Price of passage to Liverpuol...+++-++eee+e++0+8100 
“ ae to New Vork ...--++++°* coves dae " 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidella 
Sambridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO. or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool, 
ips Wi stiation, and John R, Skidd 
Agents for ships West Point, Welter Ee MIT, N.Y. y, 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
A i onry Clav, and New World 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Activeen, BET L. MINTURN & CO. N.Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
nd Garrick, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Boer dae ORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS 


hips, which will euc 
HITS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following s8' 
T ceed each fom in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 


York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, and Portsmouth 














on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz -— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. ess <n wen 
5 8, Sept. 8, Jan. une 28, Oct. 28, ‘eb. 

Northumberland,” Lord,” Mg “PY a4,“ aalfuly 13, Nov. 13, March 15 
Southampton, new Morgan June 8 Oct, 8, Feb, A. > 28, 3 
Victoria, * Johnston, | “ 2 “2 b Tes Hee Age ts 
Hendrik Hudson, —Pratt July 8, Nov. 8 March s * 28, 8 
Marg. Evans Tinker ee 24 opt. 13, Jan. 13, May | 
Ocean Queen, new Griswold Aug. 8, Des 8, Fa : Pe ta = ge &, ated . 
Ame. Eagle, ’ Dd cane, “” 24, 24, 24)Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June 


and are commanded by able and experienced navi 


These ships are all of the first class, Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip- 


tors. Great care will be taken that the 
on. wines 
is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without 
and liquors, Neithe une cx sins aoe oes a et Ladenen deh Gere, AP” 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, JOuN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 
ply to and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 


apl 6 
PACKETS FOR HAVRB. 
rk on th 
INE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New Yo 
Maral cab month, as follows :— 












Ter January Ries 
8T DENIS ; st fay accesescessg el ’o 
let May .....escesse0+ ¢ 16th June, 
Howe, master. lst September. coccceee 4 — 
ST. NICHOLAS, Jet February ......000+ (1 th Mare 
Everleigh, master. os ~~ Wee roe i ; No vember 
BALTIMORE, Ist March... fi pri, 
. oees cess ¢ 16th August 
pres - ist eek. ° -— — 
t i : 16th May, 
Gauck, maste r je Tee snebecoeeece ; a oo 
oaks ai . 
te ae ot on rience in the trade, The 


The ships are all of the first c) commanded by men of expe 
rice of passage is $190 without wines or liquors. 
P Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free trom env TTT a 
a ~ " aA Wall st 
es a, 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO.3 SARCLAY STREET. 
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